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THE TEACHER, AGAIN’ 


By President GEORGE NORLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


My colleagues upon the university fac- 


ity inform me that the failures in their 


classes are due to the poor teaching in the 
high schools, which, they allege, send to the 
iniversity graduates duly approved and 
plomatized who are inadequately trained 
r higher Indeed, I 
heard a professor of chemistry say that he 
uuld prefer to get from the high schools 


education. have 


students unspoiled by high-school 


any 
training in chemistry. I have even heard 
professors of English and of history say 
the same thing as to their departments. In 
fact, some of them have organized sub- 
freshman courses in their respective sub- 
jects to undo or do what the high schools 
are supposed to have done or not to have 
On the other hand, I have heard 
school superintendents and principals say 


daone. 


n no uncertain terms that students who 
fail in the university after graduating 
from the high school do so because they 
pass out of the hands of competent teachers 
into those of instructors who may know 
something about their subjects but who do 
not possess the training or the intelligence 
to teach what they know. 

Between these opposing views I have 
found myself somewhat bewildered and 


1 Address before the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago, March 


, 1929. 


confused. There have been moments ot 
exasperation when I have been tempted to 
exclaim, ‘‘A plague o’ both your houses.’’ 
Of course I have never done so; on the con- 
trary, I have up to now put on that fixed 
smile which, as Agnes Repplier points out, 
is sported by all college presidents and 
chorus girls in public, and have endeay 
ored, in true presidential fashion, to remain 
on good terms with both sides. Here and 
now, however, I am going to assume that 
my good friends who stand up for the sec- 
ondary schools are on the side of the truth, 
that the teachers in the high schools are 
that the 


college teachers are on trial, if indeed they 


exonerated from all blame and 
do not already stand condemned before the 


world. At 
about the college teacher. 


any rate, I know something 
I have been one, 
and, like most college presidents who have 
for the 
heights to which they have been beguiled 
by the Father of Lies, I 
wistfully to be down in the vineyard again 
with my erring mates. 
daily with the college pedagogue for the 
best part of my life, and, having done so, | 


stood some years on desolate 


long somewhat 
I have lived almost 
too ean see his shortcomings and point 
them out, albeit, knowing him as I do, I 


have no desire to add my 
the indiscriminate and 


own raucous 


voice to undis- 
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criminating chorus which is now yapping 
at his heels. 
Karly in the history of our country, and 


up to not so long ago, the most effective 
device known to the college pedagogue was 
the stick, 
vindictively, but prayerfully, for the good 
of the soul. Quiney tells us in his “*‘ His- 
tory of Harvard’’ that this discipline was 
little 


the 


big used without sparing, not 


administered with no ceremony. 


**The knelt, 


prayed and the blows were laid on. 


President 
The 
services closed with another prayer by the 
President.’’ It is true that the first head 
of Harvard College, Nathaniel 


disciplined 


Eaton, was 
dismissed because of his use of the cudgel, 
but that departed from 
custom. He 
administered the discipline, plying in one 
case for about the space of two hours, not 
the conventional rod, but, as the court ree- 
plant big 

Besides, 


was because he 


omitted the prayer, himself 


ord has it, ‘‘a walnut-tree 

enough to have killed a horse.’’ 
there were other shortcomings in the case 
of Nathaniel Eaton, such as that he was 
drunk most of the time, embezzled the col- 


lege money, while his wife ‘‘starved and 
neglected the helpless boarders committed 


to her eare.’’ 

Needless to say that in those days the col- 
lege teacher and his pedagogy were held in 
awe, not to say in respect. Nowadays, how- 
stick has passed from the 
hands of the teacher with a vengeance. 
The teacher—at any rate the college 
teacher—is now the object of castigation. 
On every side he is assailed with contumely 
—this dry-as-dust mummy of a man fatu- 
ously attempting to mummify fresh and 
fervent youth. Yet like Massachusetts, in 
Webster’s famous phrase, ‘‘There he 
stands,’’ and I may add, ‘‘his head bloody 


ever, the big 


I sometimes wonder how 
he ‘‘stands.’’ Perhaps it is because he is 
somewhat out of touch with life. Were he 
as much alive to the criticism which is 
him, the ridicule 


but unbowed.’’ 


being showered upon 


(Vor. XXX, Ni 


the 
scholarship in his own specialty, he wou 


even, as he is aware of progress 
it seems to me, do one of two things 
would don either a hair shirt in penit 
for his sins or a coat of mail against 
‘*slings and arrows of outrageous fortu 

I am not here to deny his shorteomin: 
Indeed, I have in mind to speak of som 
them before I get through, but first I t! 
it fair to say that he is the victim of *' 
rageous fortune.’’ No such creature as | 
pallid, bloodless ghost of a college profes 
now conjured up on the stage, in curr 
literature and in the public mind genera 
has ever existed in fact, does not now ey 
and will, I dare say, never exist. 

Let me give you a few examples 
the conventional picture. In that ult: 
realistic play, ‘‘The Front Page,’’ som 
woman enters a complaint against a Pe 
ing Tom. A newspaper reporter, trying to 
solve the problem, asks her to deseribe hi 
She is very vague as to what he looked | 
The reporter then asks, ‘‘ Did he look 
a college professor?’’ Of course 
*‘looked like a 
there you are. 

Again, some time ago I was riding in th: 


college professor’’ 


club-ear of a transcontinental train. Llav- 
ing just been the proud recipient of 
honorary degree from a respected univ: 
sity, I felt the dignity of my calling mor 
than at any time before or since. I fow 
myself in pleasant conversation with 
prosperous looking business man—a vender 
of patent medicines he was. Finally ca: 
from him the inevitable question, ‘‘ What is 
your business?’’ I found it difficult to sa) 
just what my business was. I had not th: 
ready wit of the president of Smith © 
lege, who, in a similar situation, in rep): 
to a traveling salesman who remarked 
**My line’s skirts, what’s yours?”’ 
swered like a flash, ‘‘My line’s skirts to 

I could think of nothing so pat, and 
swered rather lamely, ‘‘I suppose you 
would call me a teacher.’’ He looked 
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for a time in blank amazement, and 
en, wishing to let me down politely, re- 
irked, ‘‘You look to me like a man who 
might make a living at something else.’’ 
Finally let me cite an example from cur- 
nt literature, not from the more sensa- 
nal nickelodeon weeklies, but from a 
agazine of a more sober sort. I refer to 
article entitled ‘‘The Harm My Educa- 
n Did Me,’’ written by a woman who 
ropriately withholds her name. Hav- 
been disappointed in her preparatory 
wation, she went with high hopes to col- 
ve. There, however, she found the fol- 
wing: ‘‘Freshman composition proved to 
in the hands of a bent and yellowed 
creature in rusty black,’’ with curious ec- 
centricities which were explained later 
when she broke down mentally and lapsed 
permanently into a pathological condition. 
so much for her introduction to English 
composition. In philosophy, she found 


rself under ‘‘an antique ex-minister with 
| Biblical beard, watery eyes and a mental- 


approaching its second childhood. He 
came cheap, being too old to preach and 
having a young second wife and a raft of 
While he droned conscientiously 
ike a feeble bumble-bee, we ate chocolates, 
exchanged messages and studied other les- 
not from natural perversity, but 
because being practical young women, we 
saw no value in making notes on material 
which the professor had obviously ‘read 
up’ the evening before from our own large, 
dull green text-book.’’ 

The above, which appeared in an 
ephemeral magazine, is now ‘‘eternalized’’ 
in a book, ‘‘The New Leaven,’’ by Stan- 
wood Cobb, who quotes this complaint as 
giving a typical picture of the American 
college, 

‘Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us!’ If I were to read that wail as a typi- 
cal pieture to the students of the university 
with which I am connected, keen as they 
are to ‘‘get anything on the faculty,’’ they 


children, 


sOnS, 
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would drown my words with Garganiuan 
laughter. Perhaps such a college may have 
existed thirty years ago, though I know of 
none such, but to-day when criticism of the 
faculty has become the favorite indoor 
sport of students and when college journals 
are even encouraged in some universities to 
indulge in that evaluation of courses and 
professors which only immature students 
are make, such a college 
would speedily be gathered to its fathers. 
Yet this distorted image of the college 
teacher remains fixed in the public mind, 
and I do not fool myself that anything we 


competent to 


can say in meetings like this will serve as a 
corrective. Perhaps Hollywood, which now 
has beeome the fons et origo of the world’s 
ideas of life and of truth, by presenting a 
picture of the college teacher as a ‘‘red- 
blooded he-man,’’ playing poker and drink- 
ing bootleg and running away with other 
men’s wives, might rehabilitate him in pub- 
lie esteem as a competent guide, philoso- 
pher and friend of flaming youth. 
Meanwhile, if 
pastime, it is interesting to ask and try to 
answer the question why it is that a third 
of a century ago there was little criticism 
of the college, whereas now when the 
equipment and teaching in the college are 
vastly better than they have ever been and 
when the offerings of the college have been 
incredibly enriched over the lean curricu- 
lum of the day before yesterday, slamming 
the college and the college teacher has be- 
come the all but universal avocation of the 
American people. I have discussed that 
question elsewhere? and can only touch 
upon it here. Is there, I wonder, some- 
thing like a state of war? And are the 
atrocities attributed to the college and to 
the college teacher explicable as part of the 
propaganda of war? Can it be that 
society, ‘‘writ large,’’ is intent upon 
taking by storm the citadels of learning? 


only as an academic 


2‘*The Liberal College,’’ Scnoor anp Socrery, 
January 22, 1927. 
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Thirty years ago society was not covetous 
ot the college. The college was allowed to 


thing cloistered academe. 


Now, however, society is increasingly ap- 


be a apart—a 


Attendance has 


Indeed, we 


propriating the college. 


almost trebled in a decade. 


seem to be moving rapidly towards a point 


where no American will be well dressed 
without a collegiate, I will not say a col- 
lege, education. 

Would it, then, be brash to say that 


society now seems determined to take over 
the college, to go through it on its own 
terms and to carry into and out of it its 
own sense of values, and that the college is 
battling with its back to the wall against 
the demand that it should be as responsive 
to public taste as, say, the front page of the 
modern newspaper? I am in theory a 
Jeffersonian democrat, and I believe that in 
the long run the will of the people will pre- 
vail. I am sure what the deliberate 
collective wisdom of our people will turn 
out to be. I do not despair. But I do have 
a misgiving that society with its sense of 
values is more interested in Isadora Dun- 
ean than in Madame Curie, more interested 
in Dempsey than in Einstein, more inter- 
ested in football than in ecaleulus, more 
interested in Alpha Beta Zeta than in Phi 
seta Kappa, more interested in the ‘‘side 
‘‘main tent,’’ and I 


not 


shows’’ than in the 
fear that this sense of values is reflected 
upon every college campus in this country. 

In any case, it can not be said that the 
American college is what it ought ideally 
to be, a partnership of younger and older 
students engaged in a common business. 
Rather, one might almost say, it is an in- 
stitution of opposing, not to say hostile, 
trenches, with a rather dreary no-man’s 
land between—in the one trench the fac- 
ulty with its interest in scholarship and a 
considerable but unvociferous group of 
students pressing their cause, and arrayed 
against them a by no means inconsiderable 
group of attractive clamorous youth inter- 
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ested in scholarship only to the extent 
“*getting by’’ and feeling emphatically + 
college would be a glorious place if t} 
were no professors, no classes, no exan 
tions, but only those interests which | 
strange irony have come to be know 
student activities. 

Well this—let us be 


selves—is 


honest with 
How then s 


for one, a 


the situation. 
the problem be resolved ? I, 
my inecompetency by saying that I do 
of the student w 


primary interest is not in study is b 


know. Elimination 


means an easy matter, nor, I dare say, 
the problem been resolved in those col] 
which now practice a rigorous select 
Some one has proposed that we satisfy 
ineluctable passion of the American px 
for a collegiate education by confer 
the A.B. degree on every child at birth, 
so leave the professor free to break 
bread of life to those who are hungry 
it. Dean MeConn written a ven 
thoughtful and a most 
entitled or Kindergarten,’’ 
which he proposes quite seriously, sup] 


has 
interesting | 


‘“Collece 


ing his proposal with very cogent 
ments, that we frankly accept the cleav: 
of which I have spoken as inevitable, t) 
we recognize the claims of both groups ar 
that we provide separate institutions 

a student bod 


ce 


them: one a college for 
consisting of real students, lovers of le: 
ing, fired with intellectual ardor, volu 
tarily crowding the lecture halls, libra: 
and laboratories rather than the stadiun 
the dancing floor and the movies’’ 
other a college which would be a glorified 
country club or, as he prefers to call it, * 
kindergarten college, a place for pla) 
mostly innocent and helpful, but ver 
slightly affected by those intellectual values 
which professors like to suppose the w 
college should econnote.’’ 

I can take time to quote only that muc! 
from Dean MeConn’s book, although th 
little I have quoted is inadequate to convey 
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his feeling. He makes no invidious distine- 
tion here between sheep and goats among 
students. He likes them both and thinks 
that something should be done for both, but 
insists that they do not flourish in the same 
flock and that they should be tended and 
pastured separately. 

I] commend to you Dean MeConn’s book, 
because, unlike some other erities of the 
revolutionary school, he keeps his eye on 
the ball while he swings his club. But I 
am not sure that the embarrassment of the 
college is to be resolved—certainly not in 
our generation—by the simple expedient of 
the reproduction of colleges through 
division. For one thing, the goats may not 
take kindly to being segregated as ‘‘super- 
kindergartners hunting a _ playground,’’ 
and may continue to hurdle the barriers of 
the sheepfold and to covet the sheepskin 
which bears the stamp of academic respec- 
tability. Anyhow the line of cleavage is 
not very clearly marked, and it may be 
that some fusion may yet be effected 
whereby the serious-minded student may 
find himself in an atmosphere congenial to 
his purpose, while the student whose main 
passion is to prolong the days of his in- 
fancy may be beguiled into respect for and 
even into the pursuit of learning, the pro- 
fessor remaining in charge of the ‘‘main 
tent,’’ not as a master, but as a partner of 
younger students in the business of educa- 
tion. Perhaps if the professor should re- 
sist a bit more the tendency to set himself 
apart from his students—to put away abso- 
lutely all childish things—and should seek, 
instead, to understand, if not to share, their 
youthful interests and even their immature 
enthusiasms, then perhaps he might find 
them more ready and willing to seize and 
carry on the torch of learning which he 
holds out to them—a torch, mind you, not 
merely a ladle of scholastic erudition hav- 
ing no relation to their lives, but a torch to 
light them on their way. When we have 
exhausted our efforts in this direction with- 
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out avail, then and not till then we may 
with good grace sue for the divorce of in- 
compatible groups. 

Here, again, in urging that there may be 
improvement in college teaching I do not 
wish to join the hue and ery of the hecklers 
of the college professor. I know him too 
well and I regard him too highly for that. 
Indeed I would hazard the opinion that no 
more admirable type exists in our civiliza- 
tion. He is, however, human, and, like all 
human beings, more or less the creature of 
circumstances. 

I have already indicated that he has 
been the victim of a circumstance which in 
a short period of time has deluged our in- 
stitutions of higher learning with a flood of 
numbers which we have been ill prepared 
to receive—a flood which has disturbed, if 
not roiled, the springs of learning. During 
the same period he has been influenced also 
by another circumstance—the requirement 
of extreme specialization. He has been 
trained in graduate schools which have in- 
sisted that he know more than all the rest 
of the world put together about some one 
thing and that he publish that knowledge 
in a thesis which must be a new contribu- 
tion, and is once in a while a significant 
contribution, to the archives of civilization. 
Naturally, then, he has felt constrained to 
center his attention and his interest upon 
a narrow, isolated field, often at the sacri- 
fice of broad scholarship and largeness of 
vision, with the result that a doctor of 
philosophy fresh from the graduate mint is 
sometimes as lacking in the ability to ‘‘see 
life steadily and see it whole’’ as is, for 
example, any Menckenite whose intimate 
knowledge of human history is limited to 
the workings of the Volstead Act and to 
whom, therefore, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is ‘‘bunk.’’ Moreover, the col- 
leges have themselves aided and abetted 
this narrowing of the field of vision by 
making technical research and publication 
thereof the sine qua non of appointments, 








Y 
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promotions and increases in salary. Is it 
any wonder, then, since we have it on 
sacred authority that ‘‘where a man’s 


treasure is there will his heart be also,”’ 
that here and there or now and then the 
professor has looked upon research as his 
main business and that teaching, like the 
grasshopper, has become a burden? I am 
speaking now, not of the research which is 
a religion—the passion ‘‘to follow knowl- 
edge like a sinking star beyond the utmost 
bounds of human thought,’’ which is the 
highest work of man and certainly the 
privilege and duty of the teacher; I am 
speaking rather of the research which is a 
fetish—a vastly different thing. The true 
researcher, like Hippocrates, will always 
have a passion to teach. 

Thirty years ago there was in a certain 
American college a chair of ancient and 
natural history. That was a bit amusing 
then, but is more amusing now. We have 
traveled very far from that synoptie ex- 
treme and have now arrived at an extreme 
equally absurd, though not as yet to our- 
selves equally amusing—the extreme in our 
colleges and universities of a_ rather 
thoroughgoing disaggregation of scholars 
and disintegration of learning, wherein the 
student finds it difficult, not to say impos- 
sible, to relate to each other the fragments 
of knowledge which he picks up in isolated 
departments, and therefore misses the 
thrills of the intellectual life. 

I do not intend to say that there are not 
still teachers of broad vision in the college. 
Happily there are. Happily there are still 
scholars who ean view their special fields 
of learning in relation to life, scholars who 
‘‘nlucking the flower out of the crannied 
wall’’ attempt to see in it and make others 
see in it ‘‘what God and man is,’’ scholars, 
I mean, who can teach; and I have noted 
that such teachers have never failed and do 
not now fail to interest even those whom 
Dean McConn terms our ‘‘kindergart- 
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ners,’ 
-alled our 





ce 
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’ and whom Matthew Arnold lovir 
young barbarians at play. 


But the trend of higher education 
been against this kind of teaching and 


earried the college teacher willy nilly t 


point where he himself is dismayed and 


beginning 


to rebel 


against 


it. 


quoted before® and I venture to quote a 


the protest of one of them, himself a dis’ 


guished specialist. He writes: 


With the development of our complex 


civilization, those individuals having the g 


intelligence tend more and more to become sg} 


ists in comparatively narrow fields. 


The prof 


of chemistry is not interested in the detail 
biological work; even the professor of lite: 


may become so absorbed in the art of present 
as to forget the actual problems of life. 


biologist becomes an entomologist or a helmint 


gist or even a coleopterist or a hematologist, 


is bored if any one discusses a group of ar 


outside of his particular province. 


living forms often will not look at their 


ancestors, while the paleontologist seems 
oblivious of the fact that his subjects wer 


alive. 


and it ill becomes any one to complain of 
specialists, whose gifts to mankind can hardly 


overestimated. fa 


It is of course true that 


do not consist entirely of specialists, but th 


and the most experienced members are main), 
What do they have in common? 


this type. 


much that can 


be called 


intellectual ; 


All this is in a large measure unavi 
4 


rathe 


superficial things of life, games and amuse! 


funny stories and light conversation... . 


Let 


put it this way: our frivolities unite us; our 


lectual labors 


separate 


us; 


in the 


one fi 


} 


speak a common language, in the other we a 


creasingly unintelligible to one another. 


What can be expected of the students in the | 
ence of such a situation? 


And he closes with these impertiner 
words: ‘‘Could we only convert the fa 


ties, who knows what might happen to 


students !”’ 
This may be of interest as coming f! 


a professor of systematic zoology in 


own university. 


I might speak also « 


The student 


) 


+} 














S 


+ 


3 ‘‘Integrity in Education, and Other Papers,”’ 


p. 4. 
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searching self-survey made not long ago by 
the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Colorado, which raised some 
serious questions for our faculty to con- 
sider looking to the improvement of teach- 
ing, recommending among other things 
that each department conduct informally a 
course in pedagogy for its own instructors.‘ 
This may be symptomatic of a general fer- 
ment in college faculties, but I am bound 
to say that the general attitude seems still 
rather conservative. I should say that the 
attitude of the average professor who is 
open-minded is admirably expressed by the 
report made by the committee of this asso- 
ciation on the professional training of col- 
lege teachers two years ago. The professor 
is, for one thing, standoffish about method- 
ology. He is not impressed, for example, 
by the intemperate attacks upon the lecture 
method. He knows, as well as any one else, 
that to drone out lecture notes to be re- 
gurgitated in examinations is vicious peda- 
vogy, but he knows perfectly well that the 
lecture properly used is an excellent teach- 
ing device. Socrates could not and did not 
use the lecture method, but Aristotle could 
and did, and both were great teachers. 
Also he wrinkles his brow at the shibboleths 
which are flung at him from our schools of 
education. He does not understand, for 
instanee, why it is a reproach to be a ‘‘sub- 
ject teacher.’’ If he is not a moron, and 
usually he is not, he knows well enough 
that to set forth his subject without regard 
to his audience—to break a stone to his 
classes and eall it the bread of life, and 
then complain of their lack of appetite—is 
a futile and stupid thing to do; but he is 
also alive to the fact that his students ex- 
pect him, and rightly expect him, not only 
to understand them, but above all to 
‘know his stuff.’’ He is perplexed by the 
doctrine that the subject-matter which is 
taught is only important as something on 


*See Scnoo, anp Society, March 17, 1928. 
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which to sharpen the teeth and claws of our 
thinking and that the residuum of years 
upon years of learning is merely the qual- 
ity of sharpness, or that, as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, the greatest of all purveyors of half- 
truths, puts it, ‘‘ Education is what we have 
left after we have forgotten all that we 
have learned.’’ He knows, as every one 
should know, that this simply is not true; 
at any rate it is not the whole truth. He 
is, I say, puzzled but not overimpressed by 
the fusillades of criticism which are for the 
most part beside the mark. Yet he is no 
longer complaisant, if ever by and large he 
was so, about his teaching; he is conscious 
of the importance and the difficulty of his 
job, and is disposed to weleome light and 
leading from any quarter which will en- 
hance the effectiveness of college teaching. 

And yet, may I point out to you in this 
connection an amusing situation? The 
professor of physics when he goes to his 
national meeting participates in a program 
whose object is to extend the boundaries of 
knowledge; so with the professor of zool- 
ogy; so with the professor of literature. 
The American Association of University 
Professors, on the other hand, representing 
all the fields of learning, when it meets, 
deliberates mainly upon large questions of 
administrative policy. But when a na- 
tional convention meets to consider ways 
and means for the improvement of college 
teaching, like the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges in Chattanooga 
two months ago, where some two hundred 
and seventy-five colleges were represented, 
it is attended mostly by presidents and 
deans, who do not teach. 

Let us, however, be of good cheer. It is 
a mark of progress when presidents and 
deans, who presumably have something to 
do with the selection of teachers, place the 
improvement of teaching foremost in their 
deliberations. At any rate, the Chatta- 
nooga convention, it seems to me, went to 








the very root of the matter in its urgent 
petition to our graduate schools to be a bit 
more conscious of the fact that, since three 
fourths of their doctors of philosophy enter 
the profession of teaching, they are in 
effect the teacher-training institutions for 
the colleges and universities. The recom- 
mendations to the graduate schools resolved 
upon by that convention are, I think you 
will agree with me, as interesting as they 
are sound: 


That no graduate school admit to candidacy for 
the doctorate any student intending to engage in 
college teaching who has not a wide background of 
intellectual interest and experience. 

That efforts be made to give to each graduate 
student intending to engage in college teaching an 
adequate training in methods of teaching as ap- 
plied to the department of knowledge in which the 
student is working. 

That each graduate school should offer to stu- 
dents intending to engage in college teaching an 
adequate and varied optional course in the instruc- 
tional and administrative problems of the Ameri- 
can colle ge. 

That for those graduate students who are intend- 
teaching there be an 
of the 


college 
>) 


relaxation 


ing to engage in 


optional quantitative research 
requirement; and 

That heads of departments in graduate schools 
regard it as a part of their task to acquaint them- 
selves with all readily ascertainable evidence as to 


the teaching ability of their graduate students. 


wait upon the 
‘come over and help 


Meantime, while we 


graduate schools to ‘ 
us,’’ may I bring this paper to a close by 
saying that although I am as vet skeptical 
about the wisdom of putting any straight- 
jacket of methodology upon the professor, 
being inclined to respect and foster the in- 
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dividuality of the teacher quite as much as 
that of the student, yet I am tempted t 

draw from the example of the greatest 
teachers I have known—men who appeal 

to and left their touch upon even the most 
their 
inferences which may be valid for colleg 


frivolous among students—certain 
teaching, perhaps for all teaching? The 
have by no means been themselves cast 

the same mould nor have they cast the 

teaching in the same mould, but they seen 
to me to have had certain things in com 
mon. Each of them was a companion 

youth, not in their work alone, but now and 
then in their play also. Each of them w 

what I venture to eall a high priest of 
learning. Each of them gave the impres- 
sion, not unctuously, but simply and un 
consciously, of ‘‘being about his Father's 
business.’’ Each felt and made others fee! 
that he was breaking the bread of lif 
And—what is no important—eac! 
assumed by his attitude and bearing tha 


less 
his students were hungry for that bread 
None of them was the author, or could | 


been the author, of that notorious class 


room quip: ‘‘Gentlemen, if you will bé 
patient a few moments longer, [I still | 
a few pearls to ecast.’’ 

Knowledge of one’s subject, not on! 
itself but in its relationships, and revere? 
for that knowledge as an instrument 
freedom; knowledge of one’s students and 
reverence for what they have it in them to 
become—are not these the prime requisites 
of a pedagogy which may enlist the part 
nership of our students with us in the 


common business of education ? 


NEW EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
IN GERMANY 


By Dr. KARL WILKER 


EDITOR OF DAS WERDENDE ZEITALTER 


Berore describing the new educational 
experiments in Germany, I feel that I 
ought to say a few words about the back- 


ground of this movement. We are some- 
times asked what our new ideals in educa- 


tion are since 1918. It is certainly true 
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that we have such new ideals and that they 
are now more widely accepted than we ex- 
pected them to be within so short a time. 
If these ideals are brought into connection 
with the year 1918, this implies that the 
change in outlook has something or even 
very much to do with the end of the World 
War, in other words with the defeat of our 
old politieal system. 

This is also correct, though it must be 
taken with a grain of salt. It is true that 
the movement towards a new type of edu- 
cation has more or less crystallized since 
that time; that it received a new stimulus 
through the political changes, and that 
these have opened the eyes of many who up 
to then had been indifferent. It is not true, 
however, that the movement sprang up sud- 
denly at the end of the war or that 
our experimental schools were an outcome 
of the political revolution. This event 
meant rather the great opportunity to try 
in action and to put into practice what had 
been asked for and discussed in advanced 
groups for many years and tried in private 
enterprise several years before the war. 

We can trace the movement back to the 
early days of this century. A strong im- 
pulse was given by the youth movement. 
The system of education, both at school and 
at home, had been rather rigorous during 
the last decades of the nineteenth century ; 
discipline, efficiency, accumulation of 
knowledge and preparation for competition 
in later life were the catchwords, and little 
or no attention was paid to the individual 
needs of a child or to the special require- 
ments of childhood. School will always be 
to a certain degree a reflection of the gen- 
eral tendencies of the environment and the 
time, particularly so in a country where 
private schools are the exception. And the 
Germany of that period was, like other 
countries, under the influence of industrial- 
ization, desire for suecess and the belief in 
the ‘‘survival of the fittest.’’ She was, 
owing to the political situation at that 
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stage of her history, more strongly than 
others under the influence cf militarism, 
which at school took the form of outward 
drill and memorization. Some of you may 
have read Benjamin Kidd's book, ‘‘The 
Science of Power,’’ in which he vividly 
deseribes how this change had been brought 
about in Germany within a generation, and 
assumes that none of these features was 
inherent in the character of the nation. I 
think that he is right. One proof of this 
theory is the youth movement: the young 
people themselves protested against the sys- 
tem of outward discipline and asked for 
self-responsibility, contact with nature and 
a more natural relationship between 
teacher and pupil. The movement had 
been started by small groups, first of boys, 
then of both boys and girls of secondary 
schools, in 1904—05, and it soon spread all 
over Germany without any propaganda or 
much outward organization. 

Further evidence for the assumption 
that the rigid system did not satisfy the 
best in the German character is the fact 
that educators were found who whole- 
heartedly joined and supported the youth 
movement and were ready to risk leaving 
the publie service to found special private 
schools, Landerziehungsheime, based on the 
newer ideas. And last but not least there 
was a movement among elementary teach- 
ers, in which Hamburg took the lead, for 
more freedom both for teachers and chil- 
dren, for consideration of the individual 
and for creative expression of childhood. 
Thus the pre-war educational experiments 
were conducted almost entirely in private 
schools, but after 1918 groups of teachers 
in public schools obtained permission to 
start experimental schools within the pub- 
lie system. 

A forerunner of those private schools 
more or less connected with the youth 
movement was a day school started by 
Berthold Otto in one of the suburbs of Ber- 
lin in 1900, in which there were no set cur- 
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riculum, no punishment, no constraimt to 
attend school and no rules whatever made 
by adults. His idea was that school was a 
plaee where children were to live and to 
grow, spiritually as well as intellectually, 
and to enjoy childhood to the full, and that 
adults should not impose any ready-made 
knowledge on them, but merely be there to 
observe what the children needed and pro- 
vide the necessary material and guidanee. 

Less than thirty years ago this principle 
seemed too revolutionary to be tolerated. 
It stirred up the minds of people who be- 
lieved in conventional education and 
caused much public discussion. To-day, 
what was then thought utopian is officially 
adopted in the programs—though, we must 
confess, not always put into practice in the 
more traditional schools. 

The educational law of Saxony of 1873, 
still in foree before the war, described the 
function of the elementary school as the 
‘‘imparting of knowledge to the young 
through instruction, drill and education,’’ 
whereas in 1919 it said: ‘‘The function of 
the elementary school is to promote the 
development of the children through syste- 
matie exercises of the physical and intel- 
lectual powers,’’ and in 1922 the sentence 
was added: ‘‘ Teachers must be allowed the 
neeessary freedom in the conduct of in- 
struction to lead to successful results in 
teaching and education.’’ 

Even before the war, Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner, in Munich, advocated *‘the active 
school,’’ Arbeitsschule, which made self- 
activity and self-responsibility the key- 
note of school life, and education more 
important than instruction. His principle 
too has since been widely adopted—though 
it is not yet applied everywhere, and least 
of all, I am sorry to say, in secondary 
schools. But before the war it touched 
only some elementary schools in Bavaria 
and the system of continuation schools in 
which Dr. Kerschensteiner was particularly 
interested. 
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The experimental private schools w} 
were to a high degree inspired by t! 
youth movement were Landerziehungs 
heime, boarding-schools in the country, t! 
literal translation being country educa 
tional homes. About a dozen of them wer 
founded between 1905 and 1910 by D: 
Lietz, who had been a teacher at Bedales 
and Abbotsholme in England, Dr. Gusta, 
Wyneken, who had been a leader in 
youth movement, Paul Geheeb, who stil! is 
at the head of his famous and beaut 
Odenwaldschule, and some others. Most 
them were coeducational. This was a gr 
innovation, but a suecessful one, particu 
larly at the Odenwaldschule where it was 
a main feature. The schools were in 
country in order to have the nature back 
ground which was so much missed in thy 
towns, and they lived up to their name ot! 
‘‘homes’’ in making the comradeship |! 
tween teachers and pupils and the commu 
nity life within the school the basis 
education. Some schools had an « 
mentary course for children from six 
ten; others took pupils only at ten years 
age, preparing them for matriculation at a 
university if this was the wish of students 
and parents, but refusing to have the r 
quirements of examinations influence th: 
study plan before the last year or so. Art, 
drama and music played an important ro! 
in school life; nature study was stimulated 
by excursions; sports and games wert 
given their due place, and Berthold Otto's 
plan ‘‘to give the children what the chil 
dren need’’ was thoroughly and success- 
fully tried. 

I can not go into the details, but 
characteristic fact may be of interest. A! 
one of these schools, Dr. Wyneken’s foun 
dation at Wickersdorf, the staff formed a 
special committee permanently engaged 
working out, through constant observation 
coordination and comparison, what was 
supposed to be the ‘‘ideal curriculum.” 
People in different parts of Germany who 
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were in the progressive educational move- 
ment were interested and wished to be kept 
in toueh with their findings, hoping to 
make use of them for suggesting altera- 
tions in official programs. But less and 
less was heard of the committee, and finally 
they confessed that they had given it up. 
They had discovered something infinitely 
more important: that there can be nothing 
like an ‘‘ideal eurriculum,’’ if by educa- 
tion is meant a means for growth from 
within; that the secret is not to draw up a 
situdy-plan which has proved useful under 
certain conditions and in given situations 
and to apply it where conditions are differ- 
ent, but to give freedom to let each study- 
plan be the outcome of eager cooperation 
of teacher and pupils; in other words, to 
make the curriculum dynamic instead of 
letting it be statie. 

This has, independently of the Lander- 
cichungsheime, been the discovery of the 
groups of elementary public-school teach- 
ers led by Hamburg. In the first two 
decades of this century there was a move- 
ment towards more freedom, towards art as 
an essential factor in freeing creative 
faculty in all fields and towards making 
child life the center of the school—sup- 
ported and encouraged by people outside 
professional quarters, among others the 
director of the Hamburg Modern Art 
Museum, or Kunsthalle. The elementary 
teachers who were in it worked hand in 
hand with people from the working class 
who desired better education in the way of 
ampler life, awakening of inner force and 
the power of independent judgment; they 
demanded it for themselves and for their 
children. It was a movement towards self- 
education of adults as well as one for bet- 
ter schools. So, when after our political 
changes in 1918 possibilities for radical 
experiments within the public system 
seemed to be given or obtainable, the 
ground was well prepared. The Hamburg 
teachers also had had a special committee 
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for a total reform of curriculum, and with 
the support of the authorities they had in 
1914 worked out a scheme which appeared 
almost ideal. In November, 1918, two days 
after the armistice and the end of the mon- 
archical system, a few courageous teach- 
ers found their way into the school govern- 
ment. The result of negotiations was that 
all Hamburg schools were offered freedom 
to work on the basis of the reform plan of 
1914 and that some leaders got permission 
to form staffs of teachers with whom to 
start several new elementary schools 
(Volksschulen) without any set curriculum 
or time-table or rules of discipline or final 
examinations. 

These schools, all coeducational, were 
ordinary state-managed schools as far as 
organization, building and finance were 
concerned, the teachers were employed by 
the state and had passed the normal exami- 
nations. They were educational and social 
enthusiasts; they believed in the creative 
powers of children and in inner guidance. 
They meant the schools to be a result of a 
joint effort of parents, teachers and chil- 
dren and to have a stimulating influence on 
the life of the community. Therefore the 
name of Gemeinschaftsschulen (fellowship 
schools) was given to them. Similar 
schools were founded in Berlin, some 
towns in Saxony and in other places. 

Again, I can not go into details. Those 
schools went through great inner and out- 
ward difficulties; the staffs had to be 
formed and reformed; parents became dis- 
couraged when good results did not come 
as quickly as they had hoped; economic 
pressure was in the way of getting new 
equipment which they badly needed, and 
owing to political influences there was dan- 
ger of the new freedom being withdrawn 
by the authorities. This, however, did not 
happen; some parents fell away, but many 
were faithful; they even helped at great 
self-sacrifice to get equipment, to install 
workshops and to have country homes, 
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Landheime, for the vacations or even for 
classes or groups during term. 

It would be difficult to describe in detail 
what is actually being done, even if there 
were more time. The pupils and the teach- 
ers of these schools are living life to the 
full; nothing is stereotyped, and although 
each of the four experimental schools has 
a different outward appearance and al- 
though there were and are still great dif- 
ferences in their work, yet the principle 
and the general attitude and spirit of all 
are the same. They have found ways to 
establish order and discipline from within 
and with the cooperation of all. Visitors 
are most welcome but it is desired that they 
stay for a whole week, attending daily and 
entering as fully as possible into the life of 
the schools. 

One experience which all the schools 
have had in common is this: though no 
subject is made compulsory or offered at a 
time fixed by adults, it has been found that 
within the eight years’ elementary course 
all subjects contained in the conventional 
school course and many other subjects as 
well will be asked for and mastered 
(though in a different order) by all the 
children. They may altogether have less 
eut-and-dried knowledge than children who 
leave the average school, but they will pos- 
sess what is more: faith in themselves and 
faith in others and the power of adapting 
themselves to an unexpected situation and 
of acquiring independently the knowledge 
or skill which they find necessary for a cer- 
tain task. 

There are four experimental and about 
two hundred ordinary elementary schools 
in Hamburg, and the latter are observing 
closely what is done in those pioneer 
schools that they may profit from their 
experience. If the Gemeinschaftsschulen 
have not vet the full support of the popu- 
lation and do not enjoy all the appreciation 
they deserve, it is because the environment 
and the state of society are against them. 
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Educators feel that experimental sc} 


under exceptionally 
are very important, but that, to make t} 


fruitful for the nation, the next step must 


favorable conditi 


be to win the approval and understand 


of publie opinion and to make the gen 


state of society such that favorable ¢ 


tions can be provided for all childre: 


One secondary school within the H 


burg public system works principally 


the same lines as the experimental 


mentary schools, the Lichtwarkschule 


there are others in Berlin, Dresden, Lii! 


and other towns. 
numerous than the elementary ones. On 


They are, however, 


reason is that the work on free lines is 1 


difficult as the subject-matter becomes n 


complicated and, moreover, the secon: 
their te 
under the influence of the conservatism 


schools and 


the universities. Yet 


achers are stro 


we have some sue] 


schools, and their influence—alongside t} 


of the Landerziehungsheime in so fat 


they are still progressing—is all the 1 


valuable and needed. 


Owing to them 


paragraph of far-reaching significance | 


ne 


been introduced into the Prussian regu! 


tions for secondary schools: students ma‘ 


during the last two years of school 


(which means boys or girls of from sixtee: 
to eighteen or seventeen to nineteen) 


iy 





some subjects in which they are less inter- 
ested and instead, specialize in favor! 
studies. If they offer particularly ¢ 
work in their chosen subjects—work w! 


sometimes 


is 
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esearch character 
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ordinary schools, but there is much whole- 
some influence of the one on the others. 
The more we can interest public opinion, 
the more the experimental schools can in- 
fluence legislation, the more teachers 
become enthusiastic through hearing of 
fine experiments all over the world, the 
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sooner will these influences help to ever- 
come what is obsolete and against child 
nature in our ordinary schools. We need 
more experimental schools; we need more 
interest in them in all quarters, and we 
need more international exchange to help 


the cause of happy and healthy childhood. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND 

A CORRESPONDENT to the London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement gives the substance of a 
report which was presented at the International 
Conterence of the New Education Fellowship at 
Elsinore, Denmark, by the English Section of 
the fellowship which marks another step in the 
movement, shared by almost every educational 
organization in England, towards a thorough- 
coing reform of the system of public exami- 
nations, 

The report, which is one of a number pre- 
sented by sections of the fellowship, does not 
pretend to do more than make a general sur- 
vey of the situation in England, and to come to 
one or two conclusions which are agreed upon 
already by practically all educationists in the 
country. It is concerned with the reform, and 
not the abolition, of external examinations. 
After a review of the more important develop- 
ments in school organization which have taken 
place during the past few years, it states that 


the question about which we here are chiefly con- 
cerned is the type of examinations best fitted for 
the different types of schools. It has been decided 
that each child should have the education suited to 
his needs; we are determined that in future ex- 
aminations shall be our servants instead of our 
masters. ... We are also ... almost unanimous 
on the question that we can not do without ex- 
aminations, 


The report concerns itself only with the first 
school examination, the examination for free 
places and scholarships taken by boys and girls 
in the primary schools from 10% to 12, and the 
entrance examination for public schools usually 
called the common entrance examination, taken 
by boys at the age of 1314. It embodies many 
interesting criticisms of the first school exami- 





nation by teachers, professional organizations, 
parents, medical men, business men and others, 
including a number of young people who have 
recently passed the examination. No definite 
recommendation is made, this not being the pur- 
pose of the report, which is to clear the ground 
for a comprehensive inquiry into examinations 
all the world over, but the investigator “would 
vote for much closer cooperation between school 
and home. . . . From answers to the question- 
naire received by us it would seem that this 
influence, and also external influences, are un- 
der-estimated by the schools.” 

The section on the free place examination 
speaks of the sense of failure experienced by 
those children who do not reach a high enough 
standard (obtained in many areas only in face 
of fieree competition) to enable them to pass 
as free scholars to a secondary school. 


CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOLS 

AccorDING to a result of studies recently 
made by the United States Bureau of Education, 
consolidated rural schools have been appearing 
in the United States to take the place of groups 
of one-teacher schools at the rate of 1,080 a 
year during the past decade. 

A wide-spread sentiment in favor of the cen 
tralized school has grown up during the past 
twenty-five years. It has been nearly a hun 
dred years since Horace Mann, in his vigorous 
campaign for educational improvement in Mas- 
sachusetts, called attention to the weaknesses of 
the one-room schools. The argument has been 
advanced that one teacher with all grades can 
not be expected to accomplish results equal to 
those made possible by the specialization of the 
well-graded school; that one-room schools are 
usually taught by the least trained and youngest 
teachers; that the percentage of attendance in 
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and from a number of studies less extensiv; 





one-teacher schools is far below that of grade 
schools, and that the social advantages offered scope, but the median scores in each case used 
in making the comparisons represent a number 
of pupils sufficient to make the results sig: 
cant. More than 1,000 pupils were examined j; 
each type of school in most of the state sury; 








by larger schools give them a superiority in 
training pupils for life that ean not be reached 







by small schools, 

This growth in number of large rural schools 
is due chiefly to the following facets: Thought- 
ful people realize that the large and well- 


equipped school has many social and adminis- 






while a number included entire grades or sec} 
t=] 






in the smaller studies. 

Results of testing programs in six stat: 
veys show that all comparable median s 
were higher in large than in one-teacher sch 
two surveys show that some scores were hig} 
in the one-teacher schools. Comparable s 







trative advantages over the smal] one; that 






great improvement in roads has taken place, 
and that with the modern school bus, equipped 
with comfortable seats, heaters, windows, and 
front and rear doors, pupils can be transported 







in practically all the less extensive studi 
well as those in the state surveys reviewed show 
that pupils trained in large rural schools acy 
a better mastery of the fundamentals of lear 
ing, grade for grade, than those trained in on 






to school satisfactorily and economically. 
Consolidated, or centralized, schools have been 
formed chiefly from a number of one-teacher 
schools, with resulting material reduction in the 
number of small schools. In 1920 the number ‘€acher schools. 











of one-teacher schools was approximately 189,- THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF 
000 in the 48 states; six years later it had been CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
reduced to approximately 161,000, making an New construction and improvements at | 






average annual decrease of 4,600 for the SIX nell University costing over $5,000,000 ar 
years. These figures, together with statisties yorions stages of completion. The buil 
showing the increase in large rural schools, operations in process and being planned 







evidence the progress that has been made in im- early construction cover a wide variety 
proving conditions for rural school work ses and inelude the new residential hall: 
throughout the country. women which will be ready for oceupan 
To show the results of instruction in small September 23, when Cornell opens for its sis 
and in large rural schools, the Bureau of Edu- second year, and will house 320 students. ( 
eation reviews data in reports of a large number structed and furnished at a cost of $1,750 
; of educational surveys. Median scores, those the four halls are regarded as the finest do: 
at the middle of given groups, made by pupils tories in America. It is anticipated that 
in the two types of schools are presented in names of the donors will be made known \ 
comparable form. They are arranged to show the buildings are formally dedicated, ear; 
pupil achievement in various subjects by grades September. Beginning with this year, al! 
















as reported in the several studies reviewed. women students at Cornell will be housed 
The most extensive investigation made to com- university dormitories. 

pare instructional results in one-teacher and A group of men’s dormitories is rising 

consolidated schools was directed by a committee the slope west of the campus. Conceived 

of the department of rural education of the’ the late George C. Boldt, of Waldorf-Astoria 






National Education Association in 1921-22. fame, in 1914, the group now houses 310 me! 
This study shows higher median scores for With the completion of four new units, co 
10,999 pupils in 135 consolidated schools than $700,000, now under construction, 150 
for 4,653 pupils of corresponding grades in’ tional men will make their residence in 
374 one-teacher schools in 20 different states group. Built of native stone and in collegial 
on the subjects of reading, arithmetic, lan- Gothic they are a noteworthy addition t 
guage, spelling and handwriting. architecture of Cornell. The War Memo: 
Other data in the bulletin were obtained from Towers and Cloister, now nearing complet 
reports of eight state-wide educational surveys are a part of the men’s dormitory group. [he 
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the gifts of H. D. MeFaddin, of East 
Orange, N. J., and of the estate of the late 
fohn Lyon, of Rockville Center, L. 1. Boldt 
lower, another of the men’s dormitory group 
,w under construction, is the gift of Mrs. 
Clover Boldt Johannsen, daughter of the late 
ieorge C. Boldt, and is being erected as a me- 
rial to her father. 
A new plant industry 
erected on the campus of the College of Agri 
ture at a eost of over $1,000,000. Plans are 
»w being completed, and a site being selected, 
- the new building for the College of Home 


are 


building is being 


.conomies. 

Plans are rapidly nearing completion for the 
new home of the Cornell Law School, made 
possible by the recently announced gift of 
$1,500,000 of Myron C. Taylor, of New York. 
[he site has already been settled upon. It is 

ticipated that work will begin before the 
end of the year, as soon as adequate provision 

made for the Psi Upsilon and Sigma Phi 
fraternity houses now occupying the plot of 
suund needed for the law school buildings. 

A new filtration plant and reservoir have been 

it into operation with a capacity of one mil- 
A new laundry building and in- 
Cornell’s 


m gallons. 
nerator are also under construction. 
new radio station WEAI is practically com- 


eted. 


Trial programs are being broadcasted 
daily from the new broadcasting studio located 
The plant of the depart- 
ments of dairy industry and animal husbandry 

ve been remodelled during the summer and 
laboratory rooms and recitation rooms 


north of the campus. 


new 
built. 

Coincident with these developments all over 
the campus, the landscape committee, headed by 
Robert H. Treman, of Ithaca, and fortified by 
recent gifts of Henry R. Ickelheimer and 
Colonel Henry W. Sackett, of New York, has 
uhaneed the beauty of the campus and the 
surrounding gorges. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
AMERICAN EpucaTion WEEK will be observed 
this year beginning Monday, November 11, and 
ending Sunday, November 17. The program 
this week is, as usual, sponsored jointly by 
the American Legion and the National Educa- 
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This year will be the ninth 
Much 


has been accomplished for the schools by foeus- 


tion Association. 
in which this week has been observed. 


ing the attention of the entire nation upon 
education for a definite period. In spite of the 
great number of designated “days” and “weeks,” 
the popularity of American Education Week is 
inereasing, and it is more widely observed each 
year. 

The National Education Association in send- 
ing out the program makes suggestions for the 
observance of the days, some of which are as 
follows: 


Monday, November 11, Armistice Day—Ameri 
ean Education Week for 1929 begins with a cele 
bration of Armistice Day. This is a good time 
to emphasize the advance in world progress since 
the war and to show the part that education has 
had in that advance. 
attention to the Pact of Paris and the responsi 
bility of the school for promoting world good-will 
and understanding. Call attention to the 
ship of World War veterans in the movement to 


Special programs may call 


leader 


avoid future wars through education. 

Tuesday, November 12, Home and School Day 
Show what schools do to improve homes and what 
homes do to improve schools, Note that the home 
lays the foundation upon which the school builds 
and that the school tends to lift all homes to higher 
Show how the school encourages community 
On this day let there be exhibits of 


levels. 
planning. 
work in home-making education, parent-education, 
home design, garden design. 
Wednesday, November 13, Know 
Day—Let every one plan to visit the school in the 


} our School 


neighborhood in which he lives or works. An 
nounce well in advance that special programs and 
exhibits will be that all 
spend an hour or two at the school, 

Thursday, November 14, School Opportunity Day 
—On this day show what the schools do to help 


Spe 


open so who wish may 


young people discover and train their talents. 
cial training for vocation is now an imperative 
necessity for all children. Specific training that 
looks forward to improved methods is given in 
technical, continuation, and night schools. Voca 
tional efficiency is promoted through courses in 
agriculture, trades and industries, commerce, and 
home economies. 

Friday, November 15, Health Day—On this day 
show what the school does to promote physical 
vitality, good health and habits of safety. Show 
the relation of good health to excellence and hap 


piness of life. Note the need for safety in an age 
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when machinery and high speed are everywhere. 
Note that modern life demands a high degree of 
physical and mental fitness. 

Saturday, November 16, Community Day—Show 
how the school contributes to the improvement of 
the community. To improve standards schools cul 
tivate tastes in art, music, literature, architecture 
and sports, which help to make leisure time an 
asset rather than a liability. Wise communities 
provide facilities for wholesome leisure activities— 
libraries, museums, parks, playfields, auditoriums 
and art galleries. They make the schoolhouse a 
community center. 

Sunday, November 17, For God and Country Day 
—Ministers of all denominations at this time are 
glad to emphasize the higher values of education 
and of living. If invited to school early in the 
school year, they will be able to gather first-hand 
material for their sermons. In school, ideals of 
right conduct are emphasized, and the virtues that 


underlie excellence and happiness are practised. 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

Tue school year began on Monday for ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 boys and girls in the 
public and parochial schools of New York City. 
Nothing transpired to upset the calculations of 
officials as to the probable number of school 
children, but it will take several days for the 
statisticians to complete the work of ascertain- 
ing the exact total of the school population. 

According to the New York Herald-Tribune, 
the total registration in the public schools will 
probably not exceed by more than 20,000 that 
of last year, 10,000 of the increase going to high 
schools. It is in the high schools that conges- 
the elementary 
shift of 


tion is most prevalent. In 


schools of Manhattan, owing to the 


population, overerowding has been much re- 
lieved. It 
Brooklyn and Queens. 


persists seriously in 
In one Brooklyn ele- 
mentary school none of the eighty-six classes is 
on full time. In spite of 13,253 new sittings, 
the present indication is that the total number 
of pupils on part time will be greater than the 
67,000 of last year. 

Of the sixteen new public school buildings 
which were scheduled to open, four were found 
to be not quite ready. These were P. S. Nos. 
96, 135 and 200 in Brooklyn, and No. 12 in 
Queens. The failure of No. 96 to open as ex- 
pected caused considerable confusion when 700 
Avenue P and West 


children gathered at 
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sections of 


(Vou. XXX, No. 


Street in the early morning. 


building was still occupied by workmen. 


Eleventh 


workman finally suggested to the children 
their mothers that they return to the schoo! 
where they studied last spring. 

William E. Grady, district superintend 
said that the board of education had neglect 
to send word to the children that the new bu 
ing was not ready. No. 96 is to have accom 
dations for 2,700 in the elementary and ju 
high school grades. It will be ready by the « 
of the month, aecording to the district su; 
No. 200, a large building for 1,55! 

Bay 
Street, will not be completed until the end « 
the month. P.S. No. 12, Seventy-second Str 
and Forty-third Avenue, Queens, with seats 
890, will be ready in a few days. 
The complete list of new schools, with th 


number of sittings, is as follows: 


intendent. 


Avenue and Twenty-sec 


at Benson 


MANHATTAN 
. 8. 40, addition, East 19th St. and 2d Ave. 6 
THE BRONX 
. 8. 7, addition, Kingsbridge Ave. and West 
232d St. 
P. S. 82, addition, West 
rison Ave. 
P. S. 94, 
Road 


178th St. and Har 


King College Pl. and Gun Hill 


BROOKLYN 
20th Ave, and 54th St. 
Whitney Ave. and Knapp St. 
15th Ave. and 8Ist St. 
QUEENS 
P. S. 449, 78th Ave. and 75th St., Glendale 
P. S. 139, 63d Drive and Booth St., Rego 
Park 
P. S. 143, 113th St. and 34th Ave., Corona 
P. S. 148, 32d Ave, and 89th St., Jackson 
Heights 
Queens Vocational and Continuation School, 
38th St. and 47th Ave., Long Island City. 1,41° 
Richmond Hill High School, auditorium, ete. 


RESOLUTION IN HONOR OF 
MR. ADOLPH S. OCHS 


THe Alumni Association of the Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati at its last meet 
ing unanimously elected Adolph S. Ochs, na 
tive of Cincinnati and publisher of the New 


York Times, as an honorary member in appr 
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tion of his leadership in a campaign to raise 
25.000,000 to endow the college, of which more 

an $4,000,000 already has been subseribed, the 
balance being assured. The following minute 
s adopted : 


Four ago started the twenty-ninth 
uncil of the Union of American Hebrew Congr 
tions by announcing that you proposed to raise 
fund of $5,000,000 for the Hebrew Union College 

This announcement was received with varying de 

grees of faith and doubt. 

over $4,000,000 


i the complete fund is assured. 


years you 


To-day has been accumulated 
The alumni of the Hebrew Union College desire 
mark this undertaking with an expression of our 
» appreciation. 

We realize that the endowment fund has not only 

safeguarded our alma mater, but has made Judaism 
rmanent in America. By perpetuating the means 

for pursuing Jewish learning our sacred faith is 
ssured of a hopeful and worthy future. 
Largely through your generosity, new standards 
giving for Jewish religious causes have been 
established. Your example was the inspiration for 
hers and alone made possible the success of this 
ndeavor, 

We, the alumni of the Hebrew Union College, 
ting our lives to the cause of liberal Judaism, 
greatly heartened by your wisdom and zeal and 
f rosity. 

Future generations will rise up and call you 
ssed of the Lord, and we on our part will cherish 

n our hearts your example and we will go forth 
ur labors encouraged by the response that your 
lership has evoked. 

lo evidence our appreciation of your efforts, the 
ni Association of the Hebrew Union College, 

annual meeting assembled in the City of Detroit, 


June 27, 1929, unanimously elected you an hon 
ry member of our organization and authorized 


his tribute of honor, 


MESSAGE FROM DR. CONDON TO CIN- 
CINNATI TEACHERS 


From Friendship, Maine, Dr. Condon, retir- 


ig superintendent of the Cincinnati schools, 
as sent a message for communication to teach- 
s of the city. The statement issued for pub- 
lication by Mr. C. M. Merry, chairman of the 
teachers’ committee, reads as follows: 
My dear Co-workers in Cincinnati: 
One of the most complete and happy surprises of 
my life met me as I entered my log cabin on my 
first day in Friendship—for I had not received the 


had 


sent ahead to me to greet me on my home-coming 


slightest intimations of the lovely gifts you 


And I have never received such a beautiful and 


meaningful gift before. I wish you could al 
furniture in its 
of the 


lovely in the daytime—but it is 


the beautiful setting on the 


‘*quarter deck’’ eabin. It is exceedingly 


much more 
when the firelight in the evening lights up the roo 
and rafters and sheds a soft and drowsy light 
the richly carved and colored table, chairs 
filing case. 

But beautiful as the furniture is and the fine desk 
light and rugs—the thing that brought tears to my 
eyes and a happy glow in my heart as I first saw 
the gift—and as I have seen it since—is the thought 
of your love and appreciation. It did not need this 
gift to make me conscious of these; but as I work 
at the table, I shall always be reminded of you 
+} 


and of the good years we have worked togethe: 


and will continue to be a happy memory 


It is, 
To be worthy of your confidence has been the great 
desire of the seventeen years that I have worked 
with you for the welfare of the children and the 
city—and to be worthy of your continued love will 
be this inspiration for service in the years to come. 
I thank you most deeply for your generous gift 

I hope 


many of you may have the chance to see this little 


and for the manner in which it was given, 


town by the sea where I was born, which I have 
loved so deeply and to which I have returned each 
year for the strength and the clearer vision needed 
to carry forward the great task of education, that 
shall have in it beauty and truth, that shall be an 
interpretation of life, and shall train for a life of 
unselfish service. 

With deep and abiding gratitude for the op 
portunity of working with you in the years that 


are past and with great joy in your remembrane¢ 


A TESTIMONIAL TO DR. AUGUSTUS O. 
THOMAS 


THe Maine Superintendents Association, 
meeting at Castine, on August 22, adopted the 


following minute: 


We, the superintendents of the schools of Maine, 
convened at Castine in annual assembly, wish to 
express in fitting words of love our appreciatior 
of the leadership and educational achievements of 
our former commissioner of education, Dr. Augustus 
O, Thomas. 

We desire at this time to present in these words 
a fitting memorial in commemoration of his lif 
We, as superintendents, 


and work in our state. 


have been the direct beneficiaries of his vision and 
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His programs for improved buildings and 
and superinten- 


effort. 


sanitation, increases in teachers’ 
salaries, higher qualifications for teachers, es- 


Helping 


dents’ 
tablishment of teachers’ pensions, the 
Teacher plan, the encouragement of further pro- 
fessional opportunity for superintendents, the pas- 
sage of the Equalization law are some of the ways 
in which we, together with the whole state, have 
benefited by his accomplishments. No town was 
too small nor weather too inclement for Dr. Thomas 
to answer the slightest call for service. His life 
with us casts a long shadow. 

Dr. Thomas would not care for us to record in 
detail the service rendered by him to this state 
which, in the course of these years, has grown so 
However, this memorial may serve 


of the 
bring our 


dear to him. 


in part to assure him of our realization 


benefits we have received. To-day we 
tibute of honor to this leadership of more than a 
decade. The educational advance during the period 
from 1917-1929 has been outstanding in our his- 
The State 
has been remarkable in the budgets authorized by 


the cities and towns of Maine in behalf of better 


tory. response of our so-called Rural 


schools. 
Dr, Thomas carried the New World challenge of 
progress to the citizenship of Maine and they, in 


happy cooperation, have given Maine its pre 


eminence. We, as an educational body represent- 
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ing our state hereby duly recognize that it 
through the truly great work of Dr. Thomas t! 
we, his associates in education, have shared w 


him a reputation for character and optimis: 
throughout the country. 

It is a wide vision and a supreme challenge t 
Dr. Thomas presented to the educators of nati 
when he projected ideals of peace and a world 
change in vital educational thinking. We pres 
our congratulations to our former leader on 
fourth election to the presidency of the W 
Federation and express to him our happiness in 
ing a part, as his friends, in his professional r 
nition as one of the great educational leaders 
the world. 

Dr. Thomas has ever been a sympathetic maz 
simple as the humblest man of our profession 
is plain but his plainness makes his educati 
dimensions impressive. He has been industri 
He would be the first to bid 


He is a stalw 


forceful, alert. 
continue in the way of progress. 
friend of Maine; he is a friend of the world. 
is an idealist—a dreamer of dreams that 
true—a practical man, withal, who sees life 
is and also as it may become. 

It is fitting that this memorial be given 
W it} 


go our best wishes for Dr. Thomas’ success 


testimonial of our respect and confidence. 


happiness in all his endeavors, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor Harotp Horrpinc has been se 
lected as president of the tenth International 
Congress of Psychology to be held in Copen 
August, 1932. 


Haven from 


hagen during the last week of 

New 
September 1 to 8, was weleomed by Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, president of Yale University 
and vice-president of the congress, and on behalf 
of the national government by Dr. William J. 
Cooper, commissioner of education. The ad- 
dress of the president, Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, 
About 


four hundred papers were presented by Amer- 


The ninth congress, held at 


was entitled “Psychology in America.” 


ican and foreign psychologists, many of them 
The total atten- 
dance at the congress was 1,051, including 722 


on educational psychology. 
members and associates of the American Psy- 
chological Association and 129 from abroad. 
Proressor JOHN Dewey has been elected to 
serve as chairman of the newly established 
League for Independent Political Action, with 


headquarters at 347 Madison Avenue, 

York City. Howard Y. Williams is the 
tional executive. The objects of the lea 
are reported to be: “Publie ownership of pu! 
utilities, unemployment and health insura: 
old age pensions, relief for the farmer 


what is practically a free trade basis, h 
progressive taxes on incomes, inheritances 
the inerease of land values, abolition of the 
of injunctions in labor disputes, the freed 
of the Philippines, non-restriction of Negro 
immigrant suffrage and a sincere and det 
mined effort to eliminate the economic, psy: 


logical and political causes of war.” 


SUPERINTENDENT WiLiiaM A. Wirt has bi 
given a life membership in the National } 
eation Association by the teachers of Gar 
Indiana, where he has been superintendent 
twenty-three years. In presenting Dr. Wir 
with the life membership the teachers describ: 
him as “a creator of educational opportunit\ 
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ireamer of large dreams, pioneer in community 
enterprise, practical thinker and educational 
engineer.” 

Nature, in commenting on the retirement of 
MacAlister as principal of the 
University of Glasgow, says: “Sir Donald’s 


Sir Donald 


signation brings to an end a principalship 
success of which is probably unprecedented 


the annals of Scottish universities. During 


past twenty-one years the University of 


isgow has made remarkable progress, due 


\inly to the principal’s genius in administra 


He soon introduced great improvements 

the business of the university, and has un 
westionably made it a far more efficient and 
petent organization. Before he took office 

ere had been frequent friction between the 
niversity Court and Senate; but his capacity 
chairman of the court, and the full confidence 
the teaching staff in his judgment, insight 

| statesmanship, have allowed the court with- 
it opposition steadily to increase its control 

the university.” 


\r the last meeting of the Education Com- 
ttee of the City of Cardiff, Wales, Mr. J. J. 
ckson, director of education, was presented 
th an illuminated album as a token of the 
neil’s appreciation of his work as chief 


wation officer in Cardiff over a period of 


rty-eight years. 


Miss A. M. Bruce, Miss J. M. Kirkaldy and 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone have been elected hon- 
‘ary fellows of Somerville College, Oxford. 
Miss Bruee, who is retiring from the office of 
ce-prineipal, entered it as a student in 1887; 
Miss Kirkaldy came up in the same year and is 
»w tutor in natural science to the women stu- 
dents of the combined colleges; Miss Rathbone 
1893. Miss Kate 
was also elected an honorary fellow for her 
The 


tered college in Norgate 


work in medieval English history. new 
vice-principal is Miss Pope. 

In recognition of his long service as presi- 

nt of the Medical College of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, from which Dr. Stuart McGuire retired 
on July 1, 1925, the board of visitors of the 
college has established the McGuire Lectureship, 
which will be filled annually by an invited 


speaker. The subjects of the lectures will usu- 
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ally cover topics related to medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy or nursing, the fields covered by the 


several schools of the institution. 


Dr. JAMES Haypen Tvrts, head of the de- 
partment of philosophy at the University of 
Chicago and former vice-president and dean of 
the faculties, has been elected acting president 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, which is 
affiliated with the university. He will 
this work on October 1. He succeeds Dr. Carl 


S. Patton as acting president of the seminary, 


assume 


pending the selection of a new president to su 
ceed Dr. Ozora 8. Davis, who recently retired 
because of failing health. Professor Tufts, a 
Amherst, Yale and 


been a member of the department of philosophy 


rraduate of Freiburg, has 
since the founding of the university in 1892 and 


He 1s 
a former president of the American Philosoph- 


has been its head for twenty-five years. 
ical Association. Among his best-known writ- 
ings is the widely used text on ethics on which 
he collaborated with Professor John Dewey. 
He is the editor of the /nternational Journal of 
Ethics. 


of the department of 


Dr. Tufts will continue as chairman 
philosophy in the uni- 
versity. 

Dr. 
American 


J. D. 


history in the 


Hicks, since 1923 professor of 
Ne- 


braska, has been appointed dean of the college 


University of 


of arts and sciences. 

Dr. MERLE F. Middletown, 
Indiana, has accepted a position in the school 
at North Carolina State College, 
Dr. Showalter’s work will con 


SHOWALTER, of 


of edueation 
Raleigh, N. C. 
training of teachers ot 


sist mainly of the 


science. 
THE 


in the 


instructor 
will 


take charge of the department of apologetics in 


Van Til, 


Seminary, 


Cornelius 


Rev. Dr. 
Princeton Theological 
the new Westminster Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia. 

Frep R. Ciark has been appointed associate 
South 


Durant, 


science at the 


College at 


biological 


Teachers 


protessor of 
eastern State 
Oklahoma. 

New additions to the faculty of Birmingham 
Southern College for 1929-30 are: M. L. Smith, 


Ph.D. (Yale), professor of religious education; 
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J. E. 
cation; P. J. 


Bathurst, Ph.D. (lowa), professor of edu- 
B.D. 


religious education; Thomas 


Rutledge, (Chicago), asso- 
ciate protessor ol 
F. Debnam, A.M. (Virginia), assistant profes- 
Henry T. Shanks, Ph.D. 


protessor of his- 


sor oL economics; 
(North 
tory; Benjamin P. Thomas, Ph.D. (Johns Hop- 
kins), assistant professor of history; 1. Willis 
Russell, A.M. (Johns Hopkins), assistant pro- 
fessor of English; Frank R. Kille, A.M. (Chi- 


cago), assistant protessor ol biology ; Charles 


Carolina), assistant 


Kk. Cannon, A.M. (Columbia), assistant profes 
French; Dorothy 


library science (Emory), assistant librarian and 


sor oft Harmer, bachelor of 
instructor in library science; Jean-Pierre Pra- 
dervand, Licencié en Sciences (Lausanne), in- 


structor in French. 


Dr. Ropert Maynarp Hvurcuins, president- 
elect of the University of Chicago, has been this 
summer in Germany completing a new volume 
on the closer application of the social sciences 


to the law. 


Proressor Hvucu A. Smiru, head of the de- 
partment of Romance languages at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, sailed on September 6 for 
France to become director of the Paris office of 
the the 


demic year 1929-1930. 


American University Union for aca- 


A speciaL cable to the New York Times re- 
ports that Professor Wallace Notestein, of Yale 
University, is one of three professors invited 
by Premier MacDonald to report on materials 
available for the record of personnel and poli- 
tics of past members of the British House of 
Commons. The project for an exhaustive bio- 
graphical and historical study of past parlia- 
ments was begun by the treasury in the spring 
and a committee was appointed, headed by 
Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, a member of par- 
liament. The two others whom Premier Mace- 
Donald has asked to join the committee are 
Professors R. S. Rait, historiographer-royal for 
Scotland, and J. G. Edwards, fellow and tutor 


at Jesus College, Oxford. 


Miss E. Frances O'NEILL has been appointed 
as a social service expert to the special com- 
mission on the laws relating to children, which 
was created by the last Massachusetts legisla- 


ture. Miss O'Neill made a survey of the work 
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of the Boston 
and she has served as district secretary of 


She w 


Welfare Department in 192° 


Family Welfare Society of Boston. 
at one time supervisor of the Children’s A 
Society of Buffalo, N. 
tary of Catholic 
Newark, N. J. 


Y., and executive seer 
the 


Charities in diocese 


Dean LanGiey Porter, of the University 
Medical 


vice-president of the newly organized bett: 


Health 


California School, has been elected 


Foundation of San Francisco. 


FRANKLIN H. WARNER, associate moderat 
of the National Council of the Congregati 
Churehes, has sailed for China to partici; 
in the dedication of the new site and buildi 
of Yenching University, Peking. He is pr 
dent of the board of trustees of that institut 
which is incorporated under a New York Stat 
The dedication ceremonies will begir 
Mr. 


business as head of the 


charter. 
Warner, who recent 
Wan 
Chemical Company, is also treasurer of Mad 


on September 28. 


retired from 


College, India, and a trustee of Talledega | 
Mrs. Warne: 
vice-president of the American Board of Co: 
The Wan 
family donated a gymnasium to Yenching. 
Dr. A. T. Boston, 


has been chosen as the educational consu 


lege for Negroes, Alabama. 


missioners for Foreign Missions. 


LAWRENCE Davis, of 
under whose direction the new Seth Boyde: 
School of Business, Newark, N. J., will be co: 
The Seth Boyden School is to offer 


four-year courses of study leading to the d 


ducted. 


gree of bachelor of science in business adminis 
tration. The requirements for admission a! 
for graduation, as formulated by the new 
rector, have won the complete approval of | 
State Board of Education of New Jersey. |» 
Davis’s duties as consultant will not interfe: 
with his regular academic work in Massac! 
setts. He is the dean of Boston University’s 
College of Practical Arts and Letters, a coll 


which he planned and organized in 1919. 


In order properly to administer the large 


student body of Columbian College, the colle: 


of arts and sciences of the George Washingto! 
University, the size of administrative units 1s 
to be reduced by creating a lower division and 
assigning thereto students of the freshman a! 
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phomore classes, including not only liberal 


ts students, but also pre-legal, pre-medieal, 


e-educational and other pre-professional 


ps. The dean of Columbian College, Dr. 


; 


arles E. Hill, will continue in charge of gen- 
administration of the college and will su- 
rvise the work of junior and senior students. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, who has been ad- 
r to men’s organizations at the university 
ce 1926 and dean of men since 1927, has been 
ppointed dean of the lower division in Colum- 
College. 
unanimous vote at a recent special meet- 
» of the board of trustees of the Newark, New 
Miss 


assistant director and assistant secretary 


rsey, Museum, Beatrice Winser, for- 
the museum, was appointed acting director 
sueceed the late John Cotton Dana. The 
istees of the library issued a statement in 

rd to this appointment, which reads in part 
“Miss Winser knows all Mr. Dana’s 


She has seen the commencement of 


follows: 
bitions. 
s quarter of a century of work for the people 
Newark. 


. ¢ 
fn ot 


She has carried out the details of 
it for him. Through all the years of 
Miss Winser’s service she has paralleled Mr. 
Dana’s ability to command loyal service. 

Like 


” 
votion. 


Mr. Dana she has aroused enthusiasm and 


Miss Frances HELEN ZeiGuer, former edu- 
director of 
the 


University of Cincinnati, has become dean of 


eational director and assistant 


irses, school of nursing and health in 
the school of nursing and director of nursing 
ervice of hospitals at the Medical 
College of Virginia, Miss Zeigler 
is an alumna of Virginia Intermont College, 
of the Hospital School of 
Nursing, and Columbia 


college 
Richmond. 
Johns Hopkins 
of Teachers College, 
University. 


M. A. Stewart, Morrisville, Vermont, has 
oined the staff of New Hampton School. He 
has had eleven years’ experience at Cook 
Academy, N. Y., and at East Orange High 
School, N. J. For two years he was with the 
Department of Education in the Philippines. 

Dr. Ranpatt J. Connon, who recently re- 
signed as superintendent of schools of Cincin- 
nati, addressed the Pedagogical Institute of 
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August 30, 
National 


Mainz, Germany, on speaking on 
“The Work of the Asso 
ciation in America,”’ and on “The Administra 


Education 


tion of the American City School System.” 


Epwarp B. SELLEw, superintendent of schools 
Middletown, Connecticut, died on September 
9, at the age of sixty-two years. Mr. Sellew 
was the New England editor of the Springfield 
Republican for ten years and special writer for 


the New York Herald and the Boston Herald 


Tue Congress of the International Student 
Service, Vienna, was recently held at Krem, on 
the Austrian Danube, under the presidency of 
Dr. 


dent 


Tatlow, chairman of the Stu 


Movement of 


Tissington 
Christian Great Britain. 
More than one hundred and twenty representa 
tives from Europe and the United States, and 
a number of Chinese, Indian and Japanese stu 


dents attended. 


Tue twelfth 
Normal Schools opened at Bridgewater Normal 


annual Conference of State 
School, Massachusetts, on September 4, closing 


on September 6. An opening address was 
given by the Honorable Herbert Parker, Lan 
caster, on the Massachusetts Bay Tereentenary, 


Thomas F. 


Company, 


followed by a lecture by Dr. 
Finegan, of the 
Rochester, N. Y. 
gave an address, followed by discussion 
conducted by: Harry FE. Percival, Fitchburg; 
Blanche A. Sara M. 
strong, Framingham; Roger F. Holmes, North 
Adams; Harlan P 
H. Rockwell, Salem. The normal school chorus, 
conducted by Frederick W. Archibald, Fram 


ingham Normal School, entertained in the eve 


Eastman Kodak 
Dr. Rollo Brown, Cambridge, 
groups 
Arm 


Cheney, Lowell; 


Shaw, Bridgewater; Leon 


ning of September 5, after which a second 


address was made by Dr. Brown. The morn 
ing of September 6 was devoted to depart- 
mental conferences, led by Carl L. Schrader, 
state supervisor of physical education; Alma 
Porter, assistant supervisor; E. Louis FE. Jones 
of the Massachusetts Department of Edueation; 
Mrs. Alice W. Winslow, Westfield; Mrs. Therza 


C. Van Etten, North Adams. 


THe board of trustees has decided on the new 
building for the headquarters of the National 
The land, 93 by 100 


The architect is at 


Education Association. 


feet, has been purchased. 
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work on plans. The cost will be about 
$400,000. The architecture in the new build- 
ing will be similar to that of the present beauti- 
ful headquarters building. The new building 
will be added to the present building. It will 
give a combined property with a frontage of 
80 feet on Sixteenth Street and 135 feet on M 
Street. The new building will be seven stories 
in height and besides office and 


will contain 


rooms an auditorium and _ conference 


It provides space for the divisions of 


work 

rooms. 
the staff, for the offices of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, for the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, and for one or two 
additional The build- 
ing is to be completed for occupancy by the 
The funds for the new 


national organizations. 


next annual meeting. 
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building come from life membership enlis: 
ments. Having in sight over $200,000 from t} 
source, the board of trustees thought it safe to 
Dr. Crabtree, the 
$100,000 ¢ 
He bases | 


go ahead with the building. 


secretary, has promised from 
$200,000 during the next year. 
estimate on the enthusiasm at the life member 
ship dinner at Atlanta and on the many pror 


ises of support from the field. 


By the will of the late Percy Rivington P 
Princeton University receives a bequest 
$100,000 and the New York Zoological Gard 
receives $25,000. 

Tue Albany Law School has received a 
of $100,000 to its building fund from Mr. 
George F. Baker, of New York City. 


DISCUSSION 


A DREAM OF FAIR EDUCATION 
ALReapy deafening is the din of undergradu- 
ate demands for more freedom of self-direction 
in choice of studies, complete freedom from 
petty rules and entire responsibility for ex- 


penditure of time on extra-curriculum activities. 
I, old in the business of college teaching, rejoice 
at the uproar and hope to hear it grow louder 
and more insistent because, at bottom, I am 
persuaded that it comes from a full apprecia- 
tion of the stupidity and narrowness which 


have long dogged our academic ways, and yet 
do in many colleges and universities. Youth 
hates, and so do JI, time-clock methods, roll- 
ealls and the system of penalties, more than 
the penalties themselves, prescribed by commit- 
Wherever these are in vogue 
good-mannered it is 


tees on cutting. 
mild-mannered youth, 
wrongly called by those in authority, endure 
them, knowing that beyond commencement they 
ean not go. More robust youth does not endure 
them. They kick steadily and, not seldom, are 
kicked out for refusing to submit to discipline, 
or for being unwilling or unable to join in team- 
play, both of which things it is the habit of col- 
lege administrators to deplore as auguring ill 
for getting on in society at large. At least 
those do who look upon the college primarily as 
a mill for turning out passable members for the 
body politic. Nor does it suit with the present 


fashionable belief that suecessful college gradu 
ates, those who come off with high marks and 
are frequently to be recognized by a golden 
label upon their fronts, make the best busin: 
men, and acquire most wealth. 

Now for this self-direction. Is 
plenty of it allowed in all up-to-date institu 
tions? Are not honors courses founded on the 
idea? And is not some form or other of honor 
work being generally tried out the broad land 
over? I believe not, for the reason that in order 
to be allowed to join the groups to which sel! 
direction is permitted the student must, as 
rule, first show the ancient credentials of hi 
marks and strict attendance during his first two 
years. This is not logical though it may b 
shrewd. But I do not believe it is, for the rea 
son that it turns the first two years of college 
back into an additional two years of high schoo! 
by prolonging rule-of-thumb conditions and by 
keeping closed those ways of independence to 
which we should all be introduced early becaus: 
they are the ways along which every real man 
and woman wishes to walk all the days of his 
life. These very two years are most crucial ones 
for young flesh and mind. They are of all years 
the very ones in which reason should be deve! 
open by being shown respect, the only way ©! 
developing it, and the finger of a gloved iron 
hand should never be lifted threateningly. The 


; 


there no 
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ole hand may come down heavily. That is an- 
ther matter. But not raised threateningly in 
he suave name of the first five letters of the 
Iphabet used, academically, to indicate degrees 
scholarship. 
Let the student decide how much of his time 
hall be given to athletics and to social mat- 
Away with “social affairs committees” 
nd “student affairs committees,” the 
idents wish to form such out of their own 
imber for the transaction of their own busi 


unless 


ness. The same of “student government” so- 
ed, which in the end governs under sanction 
the administration and is, in all extreme 
ises, subjeet to coercion by the administration, 
deciding of course what is extreme. Away 
with this well-meant and flattering indirection. 
Let the college student learn by experience, and 
ve and evaluate the advice of his confréres 

| peers. And let these have the inestimable 
oon of learning how great the responsibility 
advising others is. Another most repre 
ensible view in the eyes of academic authorities 
who exclaim: “Sophomores advise freshmen! 
\Vhy, that would mean taking only snap courses, 
essant athletics and dancing.” But this is 
neither fair nor true. I know that some would 
p grief of such freedom, but have not some 
» to grief under existing conditions? And 
not true that fewer fall by the way now 
in did formerly, when restrictions were more 


merous and more exacting than at present. 


‘h as least is what I have gathered from read- 

. the remarks of many, I hope as I believe, 

over-optimistie, academic authorities. The 

ject lesson of one’s fellow come to grief does 

not pass unheeded by youth. It is in fact 

youth’s greatest deterrent from coming to grief 

himself. It is, unless you hold that experi- 

ence setting fire to imagination is not the best 
of all teachers. 

There is no valid reason for denying, or pre- 
suming to temper, the doctrine of freedom to 
choose coupled with strict accountability for 
The sooner the better, and the 
first year in college is not too soon. Let the 
doing away which we hear so much about in 
connection with coddling and spoon-feeding in 
educational matters, technically speaking, be 
applied to matters of more importance such as 
health and morals, and made dependent upon a 


the choice. 
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student’s choice of how he will employ the 
strength of his own body and mind. Modern 
youth knows much of these things and has spine 
and will with which to meet them, in the great 
majority of cases, wisely. Give him the chance 
to do so freely. 
the sake of saving the questionable few. 


Do not weaken the many for 


Once let a college come out plainly, and say 
to its freshmen, “You are here on your own. 
You are to choose among certain groups of cor- 
Find 


can about them from those who will be your as- 


out what you 


related subjects offered. 


sistants rather than your teachers through col- 
Discuss them with upperclassmen who 
taken Follow 
Take leave as 
Passing means being carefully ex- 


lege. 


have them. your own inclina 


tion. and you would in a 
cafeteria. 
amined at the end of each year. Never during 
And each examination will cover the 
There will 
be no per cent. or alphabetical rating, first or 
last. 


factory work. 


the year. 
work of the previous year, or years. 


Passing means that you have done satis 
Not passing means the opposite, 
Finally, 
for those who graduate there is a provision for 
It is 


that at the end of one or two years you may 


and, in consequence, that you leave. 
the few who desire academic distinction. 


take an examination on what you studied while 
in college, in the light of what you have done 
since, either academically, or out in the world. 
Passing this examination means high distine- 
tion.” Once let a college say this plainly, and 
unflinchingly stick to it, and we shall see such 
education as the truly educated most desire and 
rarely meet with. The experiment may get its 
turn some day along with the endless other ex- 
periments now being made as the result of gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with things educational as 
they are. 

What part would the faculty take in this, 
as many will dub it, crazy scheme? A little 
larger and, presumably, more helpful one than 
First of all the 
faculty and the students would be installed in 


in the existing status quo. 


pleasant rooms with books pertinent to each 
professor’s subject, a small departmental library 
These 
would be augmented by reference books, en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries and the like at pres- 
There 


—that black beast of college librarians. 


ent always kept remote from*classrooms. 
would be no raised platforms and no formal 
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seating. The walls would be agreeably colored, 
the There would be 
good pictures properly framed, and other things 
In fine, college rooms would be human- 


woodwork harmonious. 
lovely. 
ized; fit and suitable for well-bred persons to 
use and not as the vast majority of them at 
present are the country over. Rooms which 
would imply that the governors of the institu- 
tion realized, to the extent of action, that en- 
vironment does have influence, and that spend- 
ing one’s time in the midst of order and beauty 
does affect the life lived; that it is a part of the 
good life which we all agree should be the aim 
of education. 

In such rooms the faculty would meet indi- 
vidual students and groups for discussion and 
advice—diseussion of subjects being pursued 
and advice as to where to look for the light and 
help of different opinions. An honors method 
which, undoubtedly good for the selected frac- 
tion of the last two college years, would be 
equally good, and come when much more needed, 
for the whole student body in the first two years. 
Further, these rooms would be working centers 
where the similarly interested and concerned 
would gather at will and by themselves for 
discussion. 

In such a project for the life of learning, 
guidance and help, sought, not thrust forward, 
would be magna pars. The remainder would 
be incentive of freedom, of individual and com- 
mon interest, of wholesome rivalry where all 
lines would fall in lovely rather than in dreary 
places. Mortality, to use a pedagogue’s word, 
would be great at the beginning but it would be 
a mortality that left him who died to academe, 
which is not necessarily paradise on earth and 
certainly not the only paradise, quick opportu- 
nity to begin living to the world in some useful 
way and, with high probability, to an ultimately 
happy end. The vitality of those who con- 
tinued in college would be real vitality, which 
means steadily increasing. There is much rea- 
son for thinking the contrary true at present. 
Learning would begin to live for its own sake 
which is when, and only when, it begins to live 
for the good of all. We should cease endless 
twaddle about service, and begin to perform 
service. The crowd of bookkeepers, assistant 
bookkeepers and other clerks who now keep the 
accounts of education, God save the mark, and 
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check the daily, weekly, monthly, semisemestral, 
semestral and yearly job-lot “credits” of stu- 
dents could be dispensed with! Neither they 
nor their work would be missed and their pay 
could be devoted to the need of education pur 
and undefiled, namely, help those who come t 
Thus 
might come into existence a democratic college; 
one in which all had equal opportunity, 


college to learn rather than be measured. 


each was free to take or leave. One in which 
none remained who did not do his academ 


work well, and where nobody interfered direct) 


or covertly with his apportionment and use of 


his own time, or variety and amount of outsic 
activities, so long as they did not clash with t 
decent opinion of mankind, or the law of tly 
land. And then might come to pass “an Alma 
Mater, knowing her children one by one, not a 
foundry, or a mint, or a treadmill.” 

The present din of undergraduate demands 
and complaints is big with this devoutly to-be- 
Is strong with the 


And never was wise 


wished-for consummation. 

strength to give it birth. 

midwifery more needed. 
Atrrep M. Brooks 


THE SIZE OF COLLEGE CLASSES AND 
THE PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES 
Tue following are the results of a study of 

the relation between the size of college classes, 

or sections, and the percentage of failures in 
the same classes, or sections, at the Virginia 

Polytechnic Institute. 


nt of 


of students 
per section 
centage of 


failures 


Number of 
Av. number 
correlation 


Coefficie 


93 7 


20.7 


Lectures 
Laboratory 





From the above, one would infer that in the 
laboratory the size of the section affects the 
number of failures more than it does in the 
regular lecture sections. However, the nature 
of the subject doubtless has a marked influence 
upon the relation between the size of sections 
and the percentage of failures. 

Louis O’SHAUGHNESSY 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 











; 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


OREGON CONSOLIDATES GOVERN- 
MENT OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
AppITIONAL evidence of the tendency toward 
coordination of higher educational institutions 
ted, for instance, by Dr. Arthur J. Klein in 
recent survey of higher education, is found 
the act of the last session of the Oregon 


rislature consolidating into a single board 
the governing authorities of the five higher edu- 
itional institutions and the former state board 


higher curricula. 

Hitherto the University of Oregon at Eugene 
nd the Oregon State Agricultural College at 
orvallis have been governed by separate 
wards of regents. The state normal schools at 
Monmouth, Ashland and La Grande (just or- 
ranized) have been under the authority of a 
The Board of Higher 
irricula was created in 1909 in the hope that 


third board of regents. 


could adjudicate the aeute differences which 
jad arisen between the state college and the 


separate state university as to the division of 


curricula, and avoid further dispute by divid- 
ng the field of higher education between them. 

The principal influence which contributed to 
the consolidation of these four boards into a 
single authority was the belief by legislators 
and public that a single board could prevent 
luplication of courses especially as between 
the college and the university and by this 
ethod and otherwise make savings sufficient 
to provide at least for the immediate needs of 
the growing institutions. As in other states 
where university and college are separated, there 
has been friction between these institutions and 
especially between their respective supporters 
with respect to the division of fields of teaching. 
The Board of Higher Curricula, created in the 
effort to avoid conflict by defining and limiting 
the offerings of the institutions to assigned 
fields, lacked authority except that of public 
opinion, which was rarely if ever invoked, and 
hence, although its rulings in the main were 
generally regarded as sound and impartial, it 
failed to give satisfaction in preventing the 
duplication of work at the two institutions. 
How much of this duplication is proper and 


desirable and how much is unwarranted and 
wasteful duplication of effort at state expense 
has been a matter of repeated controversy. 
When the 1929 legislature met it found itself 
facing a deficit in the state treasury of over a 
million dollars. A _ constitutional provision 
limiting the increase of taxes in any one year 
to 6 per cent. of the amount raised the previous 
year as well as a large body of public opinion 
opposed to increase in taxes effectually pre 
Never 


theless, state institutions of all kinds required 


vented much relief in this direction. 


support, and after a number of years of re 
stricted state expenses, pressure for appropria 
When the 
educational institutions appeared in the legisla 


tions was greater than usual. 


ture for their appropriations and when on 
comparing their budgets and reports legislators 
noted what appeared to them to be considerable 
duplication of departments and expense, it was 
inevitable that in their straits they would 
attempt to find some device to avoid new appro- 
priations by making savings through the elimi- 
nation of the duplication which they believed 
to exist in the work of the institutions. The 
successful experience of Iowa in consolidating 
its higher educational institutions had attracted 
some attention in Oregon and this with various 
other considerations, including an incipient 
movement to reorganize the state government 
on a cabinet basis with the state’s educational 
functions consolidated in a single department, 
all influenced and supported the project once 
it was under way. 

The possibility of consolidation was a topic 
of lobby consideration early in the session, but 
it was not until toward its end that action 
Two bills, different in important par- 
ticulars, consolidating the government and 


began. 


finances of the institutions, were introduced on 
succeeding days. A third bill, substituting for 
these and adjusting their differences with some 
important additions, was subsequently intro- 
duced by the authors of the first two. This bill, 
with relatively unimportant amendments, was 
passed by both houses of the legislature with 
little opposition and few dissenting votes. It 
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was signed by the governor, and his appoint- 
ments to the new board were presented to the 
senate and confirmed by it shortly before the 
adjournment of the session. 

Shortly after the session adjourned questions 
were raised as to the constitutionality of certain 
provisions, especially those referring to the 
taxes for the support of the institutions. To 
test the constitutionality of the act suit was 
brought at the suggestion, it is said, of state 
officials charged with responsibility for fixing 
the state levy of taxes, who were uncertain how 
to proceed under the provisions of the new act. 
Both circuit and state supreme courts held the 
act constitutional in all particulars. On July 1 
the board took over authority. 

During the whole discussion there was rela- 
tively little criticism of or hostility displayed 
toward the higher educational institutions. 
Motives of economy doubtless predominated in 
the support of the measure. However, most 
members of the legislature and the public be- 
lieved sincerely that the consolidation of the 
government of the institutions would not only 
result in certain economies but would also in 
the long run prove to be a more efficient and 
satisfactory form of institutional government. 

The institutions themselves had no official 
part in the movement for the new board and 
carefully refrained from comment or influence 
on the movement. Alumni and friends of all 
the institutions were active in participating in 
the movement and were on the alert lest any of 
the institutions be injured. It was feared that 
in his appointments the governor might acci- 
dentally or otherwise favor some one of them 
and there was a lively discussion of the appoint- 
ments when the governor’s list appeared. How- 
ever, all parties shortly became satisfied of the 
competence, sincerity of interest and impartial- 
ity of the men appointed, and at present writ- 
ing publie opinion on all sides has settled into a 
cordial and expectant attitude. 

The essential provisions of the act creating 
the Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
as set forth in Chapter 251 of the General Laws 
of Oregon, 1929, follow: 

The act creates a state department of higher 
education under the control of nine directors 
called the State Board of Higher Education. 
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The directors are appointed by the governor 
and must be confirmed by the senate and may 
be “removed by the governor for cause alter 
notice and public hearing had,” provided that 
not more than three members shall be removed 
within a period of four years except for corrupt 
conduct in office. A senate committee on execu. 
tive appointments is provided to 
appointments made between sessions. A two 
thirds vote of the senate is required to confirm. 
Terms of office are arranged so that normally 
there will be only one vacancy a year. Diree- 
tors serve without salary but receive ten dollars 
per diem and necessary traveling expenses while 
on actual duty as members of the board. No 
director shall be in any way connected with the 
university, the state college or any of the nor- 


coniirm 


of these institutions nor more than one alumnus 
from university, state college or normal schools 
be a member of the board at any time, nor 
shall any member be selected from the residents 
of any city in which the principal office of any 
of the institutions of higher education is situ- 
ated. The last provision exeludes Corvallis, 
Eugene, Monmouth, Ashland and La Grande 
from representation on the board. Provision 
is made for the organization of the board that 
five members shall constitute a quorum, that it 
shall meet quarterly at such times and places 
as the president may determine, and for special 
meetings. 

The Department of Higher Edueation sue- 
ceeds to and exercises control over all records, 
books and property of the four boards abol- 
ished by the act and “exercises control of the 
use, disposition and disbursement of all funds, 
appropriations and taxes, now or hereafter in 
possession, levied and collected, received or 
appropriated, for the use, benefit, support and 
maintenance of institutions of higher educa- 
tion.” Appropriations and income for the 
biennium beginning January 1, 1929, are not 
disturbed provided that the board may pro- 
rate its own expenses between the institutions 
under its control. 

On July 1, 1931, however, the board is to 
inaugurate its own program and has full author- 
ity to reorganize the work of each and al! of 
the institutions under its control so as to elimi- 
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nate unnecessary duplication of equipment, 
courses, departments, schools, summer schools, 
extension activities, offices, laboratories and 
publications. 

Before inaugurating this program, however, 
the board is to make a complete survey of state- 
supported higher education in Oregon. By a 
separate act the legislature appropriated $10,- 
(U0 for the purpose of conducting the survey 
provided for in this section of the act, which, 
because of its significance and detail, is quoted 
in full as follows: 


Section 9. As soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act the board shall secure the 
assistance of some nationally recognized, impar- 
tial authority or authorities in making a complete 
survey covering the present conditions and future 
needs of all branches of state-supported higher 
education and scientific research in Oregon. This 
survey shall include a study of the experience of 
other states in dealing with similar higher educa 

nal problems to those confronting this state. 
The results of this survey shall be embodied in a 
report, on the basis of which the board shall pro- 
ceed to draft a program of higher educational 
development adapted to the needs of the state, 
taking into consideration its population, resources 
and tax-paying ability. 


An executive secretary is to be employed, 
“who shall be thoroughly qualified by educa- 
tional training, ability and experience to keep 
the members fully informed at all times regard- 
ing the progress of the work of the depart- 
ment. He shall maintain his residence at 
Salem, Oregon, and his office at the statehouse ; 
and shall have aecess at all times to the books, 
records, property, business offices, classrooms, 
libraries and other equipment of all institutions, 
departments and offices under the jurisdiction 
of the board.” 

A standardized system of accounts and rec- 
ords is to be preseribed by the board, and in 
the preparation of the budget the board “shall 
have authority to allocate to the respective in- 
stitutions over which it is authorized to exercise 
supervision and control all funds . . . from all 
sources ... in accordance with the program 
of the board referred to above.” 

Advertising and publicity on behalf of all 
branches of state-supported higher education 
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“shall emanate from and bear the name of the 
Department of Higher Education, and shall be 
conducted in such a way as to present to the 
citizens of the state and prospective students a 
fair and impartial view of the higher educa- 
tional facilities provided by the state, and the 
prospects for useful employment in the various 
fields for which those facilities afford prepara- 
tion.” 

“All relationships and negotiations between 
the state legislature and its various committees 
and the institutions of higher education shall 
be carried on through the Department of 
Higher Education. No subordinate official rep- 
resenting any of the separate institutions shall 
appear before the legislature or any committee 
except upon the written authority of the board.” 

The various millage taxes of the different 
institutions are consolidated in a single state 
levy amounting to 2.4 mills. There is also a 
provision that the directors shall encourage 
gifts to the institutions by faithfully devoting 
them to the institutions for which they are 
intended. 

The governor appointed to the new board one 
member from each of the old boards of regents. 
The membership of the board together with 
residence, business and the length of term of 
each member follows: 


Herman Oliver, Can- Livestock dealer 


yon City and rancher 1 year 
A. R. Watzek, Port- Lawyer and capi 

land talist 2 years 
F. E. Callister, 

Albany Banker 3 years 
E. C. Pease, The 

Dalles Merchant 4 years 
Albert Burch, Med- Engineer and 

ford rancher 5 years 
E. C. Sammons, Port- Manufacturer and 

land banker 6 years 
C. L. Starr, Portland Attorney 7 years 
B. F. Irvine, Portland Journalist 8 years 
C. C. Colt, Portland Banker 9 years 


The board has organized by electing C. L. 
Starr, formerly of the normal-school board, 
president, and A. R. Watzek, temporary sec- 
retary. Committees have been appointed to 
investigate and report with respect to the sur- 
vey and the executive secretary and for other 
purposes. It appears to be the intention of the 
board to seek a secretary who is a competent 
investigator and fact-finding expert in the field 
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of higher education who will be relied upon by 
the board to give it accurate and impartial in- 
formation as to actual facts and conditions but 
who will not be expected to exercise administra- 


tive functions. Members of the board have been 
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quoted publicly in emphatic statements that the 
administrative authority of the presidents of the 
respective institutions is not to be impaired. 
Kart W. ONTHANK 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


QUOTATIONS 


FRENCH SCHOOL CHILDREN 

THANK Heaven, writes Yvonne Sarcey, that 
our overworked school children are now in the 
open air, enjoying days of pleasure, forgetting 
Horace, theorems, general history, examinations 
and contests. In an article in the August num- 
ber of Les Annales, she rejoices that while they 
are enjoying their outdoor freedom, a special 
commission has been appointed to study the 
question of overloaded school programs and 
overworked pupils. Fathers and mothers have 
complained long and bitterly of the excessive 
demands which schoolwork makes on the health 
Foreigners who 
French 


and energy of their children. 
send their children from abroad to 
schools and lycées have joined in the chorus. 
The French press has now taken up the fight 
and L’Qeuvre publishes a cartoon entitled 
“Pity the French Schoolboy.” It shows the lad 
chained to a stake and plied with huge doses of 
knowledge. 

The question has already come before a group 
of the most celebrated doctors of France. In a 
report by Dr. these specialists de- 
nounced the abnormal life of school children 
and affirmed that “the hours for class and study 
are too long, the programs too heavy, too com- 
plicated, and that these causes of mental strain 


reduce excessively the time necessary for phys- 


Lesage, 


ical education, games, rest, meals and sleep.” 
Yvonne Sarcey agrees heartily with this verdict. 
“Our children,” she says, “are crammed with 
knowledge to the point of indigestion. They 
leave their classes having learned everything, 
retained nothing, and perhaps, still more seri- 


ous, having understood nothing.” They are 
crowded into badly ventilated classrooms, 

groups four times too large, and listen to a 
teacher who speaks to the mass, with no heed 
After a long day 


for individual requirements. 
of classes they go home to a prospect of com- 
positions to write, lessons to prepare. 

Teachers are not to blame. With a deluge of 
lessons to be poured into the brains of their 
small charges, all that they can do is to under- 
take intensive cultivation of the memory—hot- 
house forcing. The teachers can introduce no 
changes, bound as they are by inflexible rules 
The worst feature of the 
lyeée is its rigid organization, its antediluvia: 
methods, and the enormous waste of time that 
these entail. This is exactly the sort of thing 
that Matthew Arnold observed a good many 
years ago. While he 
schools an official proudly called his attention 
to the fact that at a given moment every child 
in every school in the land was doing exactl) 


and regulations. 


was visiting French 


the same thing. 
What is 
plenty of sun, air, life, trees and playgrounds; 


needed is “schools blessed with 
and in these schools well-lighted rooms where, 


in small classes, children would learn and 
achieve the miracle of work for the joy of it, 
work done quickly and well.” To insure the 
happiest results from the recently appointed 
commission, a writer in Le Temps suggests thet 
one physician among its thirty-one members is 
inadequate. He urges the addition of parents 
and of medical inspectors from the schools 


The New York Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT DIREC- 
TIONS AND SCORING METHODS 
ON THE RELIABILITY OFA 
TRUE-FALSE TEST 


THE present study originated from the dis- 
covery by one of the writers of a method of 


marking true-false tests by which he believed 
one could consistently get right more than half 
of the questions he did not know. Theoretical 
considerations led also to the belief that if all 
students marked by this method in preference to 











ved 
half 
ical 
all 
e to 
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ordinary guessing, the reliability would be in- 

creased. The method consists essentially in 
king the known items, counting the number 
items marked true and the number marked 
ise, and marking all the rest in the same man- 

ner as the lesser number counted, on the as- 

.umption that a properly constructed true-false 

test contains an equal number of true and false 
tements. 

Two twenty-four item forms of a yes-no test 

signed to measure reading comprehension 
were combined into a single forty-eight item 
list. These tests had been carefully standard- 
ized. The members of each pair of items were 
of equal difficulty. Each list was arranged in 

rder of difficulty, and consisted of an equal 

number of true and false items, the average dif- 

ulty of the true ones being equal to the aver- 
ve diffieulty of the false ones. The combined 
ist was constructed by taking items alternately 
rom each of these lists. 

The test was administered to seventy-nine sec- 
ond-year students of the Territorial Normal 
School, Honolulu. They were separated into 
three approximately equal groups. The test 
was then given to each group three times in im- 
mediate succession, each time with a different 
set of directions. For convenience, the groups 
were numbered I, II and III, and the trials A, 
B and C. Group I took the tests in the order 
A B C; Group II, B C A, and Group III, 
C A B. Although a time limit was used, this 
was made so liberal that not a single student 
failed to finish any of the trials. The directions 
were written out and followed exactly in each 
group, and all papers were scored by the writ- 
ers in order to avoid the errors of inexperienced 
scorers. The directions are given below: 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


You have been asked to come here to assist in an 
educational experiment. The object of this experi- 
ment is to find out how scores on a true-false or 
yes-no test vary when the test is given with differ- 
ent directions. 

This is not a mental test, nor is it an examina- 
tion. The marks will not affect your school stand- 
ing or grades in any way. We are not interested 
in your scores as individuals, but in the differences 
in your scores on the same test when given with 
different directions. 
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You will be given exactly the same test three 


times, each time with a different set of directions. 
The success of the experiment wil! depend on your 
following these directions exactly, Please do not 
talk between trials. 

TRIAL A 

I will give you each a paper. Place this face 
down on your desk. Do not turn it over until I 
give the signal. 

In this trial, answer each question you absolutely 
know. Do not guess, Leave all the rest blank. 
When you have finished, turn your paper face down 
on the desk and leave it there. Do not go back and 
correct. 

[Pass out papers. See that students do not turn 
them over. ] 

When I say, ‘‘Go,’’ turn the sheet over and 
write ‘‘A’’ after Trial, 
your name. Then begin the test at once. You will 


'? 


after Class, and 


be given six minutes. At the end of four minutes 
you will receive a warning signal. Ready, Go! 
{After four minutes] You have two minutes 
left. Be sure to look at every question, but answer 
only those you know. 
[After two more minutes] Stop! Pass your 
papers to the front at once. 


TRIAL B 

I will give you each a paper. Place thia face 
down on your desk. Do not turn it over until I 
give the signal. 

In this trial, answer every question as you come 
to it. Do not leave any out. If you do not know 
the answer to a question, guess. Answer each ques 
tion before starting the next. When you have 
finished, turn your paper face down on the desk 
and leave it there. Do not go back and correct. 

[Pass out papers. See that students do not turn 
them over. ] 

When I say, ‘‘Go,’’ turn the sheet over, write 
‘*B’’ after Trial, after Class, and your 
name. Then begin the test at once. You will be 
given six minutes. At the end of four minutes you 
will receive a warning signal. Ready, Go! 

[After four minutes] You have two minutes 
left. Be sure to answer every question, 

[After two more minutes] Stop! Pass your 
papers to the front at once, 


TRIAL C 
I will give you each a paper. Place this face 
down on your desk. Do not turn it over until I 
give the signal. 
In this trial, answer each question you absolutely 
know. Then count your Yes’s and No’s, If you 
have fewer Yes’s than No’s, mark all the rest of 
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If you have fewer No’s than 
Since 


the questions Yes. 
Yes’s mark all the rest of the questions No. 
the test has an equal number of true and false 
statements, you will thus make a higher score than 
you would be likely to make by guessing. If you 
have an equal number of Yes’s and No’s, mark all 
You will see on the board examples 
of this marking system. [Read examples aloud. ] 

Example I. 15 Yes’s; 19 No’s. There are 
fewer Yes’s, so we mark all the rest Yes. 

Example II. 22 15 No’s. There are 
fewer No’s, so we mark all the rest No. [Re-read 


the rest Yes. 


Yes’s; 


if necessary. } 

When you have finished, turn your paper face 
down on the desk and leave it there. Do not go 
back and correct. 

[ Pass out papers. 
them over. ] 

When I say ‘‘Go,’’ turn the sheet over, write C 
after Trial, after Class, and your name. 
Then begin the test at once. You will be given six 
minutes. At the end of four minutes you will be 
given a warning signal. Ready, Go! 


See that students do not turn 
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Trial A was scored by both the number-right 
and the right-minus-wrong methods; the other 
trials by the former method only, the odd and 
even questions being scored separately. Table 
I gives the reliabilities (odd vs. even, not cor 
rected by the Spearman-Brown formula), means 
and standard deviations (these latter for tly 
The last row gives the values of z 
All values were com- 
Since, 


whole tests). 
for the corresponding r’s. 
puted from raw data without grouping. 
except in trial A, all the subjects marked ever) 
question, it was not necessary to compute the 
constants for the right-wrong scoring method 
from the data. When this condition holds, 
every number-right score determines uniquely 
the corresponding right-minus-wrong score ; and 
denoting the number of questions by q, the fol- 
lowing relationships hold: 

Mere - wry =2 Mee —-q 

Ore - wr = 2 Gre 


Pre - we >Fre? [r,, being a reliability ] 


TABLE I 
RELIABILITIES, MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS, FOR DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS 











Trial 


24.20 
9.18 
388 


36.10 
4.59 


21.04 
7.95 
867 


Cr Cr-w 





61 61 


34.04 
4.96 


9.91 
-710 





[After four minutes] Finish the questions you 
know at once. Count the Yes’s and No’s. Mark 
all the rest Yes if you have fewer Yes’s, or No if 
Be sure to mark them all. 

Stop! Pass your 


you have fewer No’s. 

[After two more minutes] 
papers to the front at once. 

The cooperation was very good; the students 
probably followed the directions much more 
closely than they would in an ordinary exami- 
nation. 

Much material has appeared concerning the 
relative merits of “do not guess” and “guess” 
instructions (trials A and B), and the main 
purpose of this paper is to compare these direc- 
tions with trial C directions. In order to make 
further comparisons, the papers of trial A 
were marked in two different ways by the writ- 
ers and resecored. First, all items omitted by 
the students were marked alternately “yes” and 
“no” (trial B’). Then, disregarding these 
marks, the omitted items were marked according 
to the trial C directions (trial C’). 


In comparing the various trials, it is neces- 
sary to consider only the right-minus-wrong 
constants. As it has just been shown that these 
values, except for trial A, depend linearly upon 
the corresponding number-right values, tests of 
significance must necessarily give identical re- 
sults for both number-right and right-minus- 
wrong constants. As was to be expected, the 
reliability of trial A, when marked number- 
right, was the highest. Many previous workers 
have reported similar findings. 

Paterson and Langlie? gave a 100-item true- 
false test on the psychology of advertising to 
111 students. They found a reliability of .65 
when the papers were marked number-right, 
and .54 when they were marked right-minus- 

1 This last relationship was proved by Holzinger, 
Jr, Ed. Psy., 1924, p. 445. The other two are im 
mediately obvious, 

2D. G. Paterson and T. A. Langlie, ‘‘ Empirical 
Data on the Scoring of True-false Tests,’’ Jr. 
Appl. Psy., 9: 339, 1925. 
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right ng. They say on page 343, “Hence, the as- 
other »tion that the right-minus wrong method is 
ind re reliable than the number-right method of 
fable ring true-false tests is seriously questioned 
facts.” 
eal -uch and Stoddard® studied the reliabilities 
five forms of alternate-response tests, includ- 
In most 


COT t} 
. ‘ 


olz - the two-response and true-false. 
com- es (ineluding all those involving the above- 
ince, d tests) the reliabilities were decreased by 
ver) the correction for chance. They state, page 98, 
the However, viewing the situation broadly, there 
thod is no reason to believe that chance corrections 
Olds, result in any imereased aceuracy of measure- 
If anything, they disturb the reliability.” 
h and De Graff,* from a study dealing 

vith 2,453 pupils and six types of alternate- 
mse tests in United States history, con- 

le, on page 373, “As far as sheer reliability 
oneerned, it seems to be true that uncor- 


~ 


ted ‘do not guess’ instructions are best.” 
Wood® studied true-false tests in several col- 
The directions in all cases were 
not guess.” He says on page 8, “In no 
Ww se does the number-right score suffer by com- 
parison with the R-W score, and in only one 
se does the R-W compare at all favorably with 
He notes 


re subjects. 


number-right as to reliability.” 
678 further that in extreme cases, guessing might 

rease reliability, explaining this by means of 
ces variability in a factor he calls “guessing speed,” 
h would not operate, presumably, in pure 


ong } } 
it) y iCil 


lest power tests. 
pon [t should be noted that when subjects do not 
s ol mark all the items of a true-false test, there are 
re- two factors operating to increase the dispersion 
besides variability in true knowledge. These are 
the variability in the tendency to guess and vari- 
per- ability in the certainty of knowledge. Under 
ers directions not to guess, the first factor is pre- 
ed to disappear, but in actual practice the 
“ue- writers doubt if it ever does; and the second 


G, M, Ruch and G. D, Stoddard, ‘‘ Comparative 
Reliabilities of Five Types of Objective Examina- 
ns,’’ Jr. Educ, Psy., 16: 89, 1925, 
= *G. M. Ruch and M. H. De Graff, ‘‘ Corrections 
yer, for Chance and ‘Guess’ vs. ‘Do Not Guess’ Instruc- 
im tions in Multiple-response Tests,’’ Jr. Educ. Psy., 
17: 368, 1926, 
ical Ben D, Wood, ‘‘ Studies of Achievement Tests,’’ 
Ir Jr, Educ. Psy., 17: 1, 1926. 
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never does. These two factors are both to be 


classed among the errors of measurement, but 
obviously their effects for any individual tend 
to enter into both the odd and even scores, ix 

a subject who tends to guess on the odds tends 
also to guess on the evens, and one who knows 
what he knows on the odds is likely also to know 
what he knows on the evens. Thus we have in 
troduced correlation among the errors of mea 
surement, and should expect spuriously high re 
liabilities as a result if such tests are scored by 
these 


the number-right method. However, if 


errors of measurement are not correlated with 
the true knowledge, then the number guessed 
right should tend to equal the number guessed 
the 


method should eliminate their effects and give 


wrong, and right-minus-wrong scoring 


the correct reliability. The writers believe that 
these factors explain all the above-noted rises in 
reliability when “do not guess” directions or no 
specific directions regarding guessing are given 
and papers scored number-nght. Hence, when 
subjects do not mark all the items of a true-false 
test, the correction for chance should always be 
applied. 

Several writers have noted that although re- 
liabilities appear to decrease, validities are al 
most always noticeably increased when chance 
This is to be expected, 
as the errors of measurement above noted would 


corrections are applied. 


not be correlated with an outside criterion, such 
as a recall test, and reduction of uncorrelated 
errors of measurement tends to raise the corre 
lation coefficient. 

Considering, now, only the right-minus-wrong 
results, it is necessary to test the significance of 
differences between reliability coefficients and 
means. Tables II and IIT present these results.® 

From these tables, the following points are 
worthy of note: 

(1) Trial A shows a significantly higher re 
liability than Trial B. 

(2) Trial A shows a somewhat higher reli 
ability than Trial C, but the difference is not 
statistically significant. 

6 In computing the significance of the reliability 
coefficients, the z technique was used in preference 
to the less accurate probable error method. See 
R. A, Fisher, ‘‘Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers,’’ London, Oliver and Boyd, 1925, for a 
description of this technique. 
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TABLE II 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
BILITY COEFFICIENTS 


RELIA 


A-B 


A79 
4.18 


TABLE Ill 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 
C-A BC C’-C 
1.08 
1.19 


3.58 


3.20 


96 4.12 
1.14 3.68 


(3) Trial C is significantly more reliable than 
Trial B. 

(4) There is some slight evidence that Trial 
B’ is more reliable than Trial B, but the dif- 
ference is not statistically significant. 

(5) There is no noticeable difference between 
the reliabilities of Trials C and C’. 


(6) The above five points seem to point to a 


progressive decrease in reliability as guessing 


increases. Systematic marking by chance ap- 
pears to reduce the reliability less than the stu- 
dents’ guessing. 

(7) The Trial B is significantly 
higher than the means of the other trials. None 
of the differences between the other means is 
statistically significant. Note particularly that 
Trial B is significantly higher than Trial B’, 


showing that the student’s guess is considerably 


mean of 


better than pure chance. 

(8) The mean for Trial C is somewhat lower 
than that for Trial A, and the mean for Trial 
C’ is almost exactly the same as that for Trial 
A. This indicates that the students’ certainty 
of knowledge is so low that the direction of the 
difference between the number marked Yes and 
the number marked No is to be attributed more 
to chance than to an actual difference between 
the number of true and false statements which 
the student knows. Hence the original notion 
that a student should be able to raise his score 
by using the Trial C method does not seem to 
be supported by the facts. 

In order to test further the certainty of judg- 
ment of the subjects, as well as their ability to 
understand and follow the Trial C directions, 
the correlation between Trials C and C’ was 


computed. This was found to be .65, and when 
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corrected for attenuation, 87. Since the latter 
value is considerably less than unity, it is eyi- 
dent that the “absolutely 
varied from trial to trial. 


known” 


Fritz’ reports a significant tendency on the 
part of students to mark true, rather than false. 


} 


questions with which they are not familiar 


The writers found in Trial B of this test 


- 


the mean number marked Yes was 22.7, and No. 


They attribute this discrepancy to the 


25.3. 


fact that the questions in the test used by them 
were standardized on the basis of difficulty, 

To summarize: 

(1) A new type of directions has been de- 
vised for true-false tests which seems to give a 
better reliability than directions to guess. It 
reliability is not as good as directions not to 
However, directions not to guess are not 
ordinarily followed 
well as they undoubtedly were under the ex- 
The 


new directions was about the same as the mean 


fruess. 
under test conditions as 


perimental conditions. mean under the 
under directions not to guess, when both were 
seored right-minus-wrong. 

(2) Directions to guess raise the mean and 
lower the reliability. The student’s guess is 
significantly better than pure chance, probably 
because the sublimal configurations are strong 
enough to influence the overt test behavior. 

(3) Directions not to guess, with tests scored 
number-right, give a spuriously high reliability. 

(4) Under any set of directions which cause 
all students to mark all questions, the number- 
right method of marking may be used instead 
of the right-minus-wrong method, with a conse- 
quent gain in speed and accuracy of scoring. 

(5) The writers believe they are warranted 
in concluding that the new directions, under 
classroom conditions, will probably result in a 
higher reliability than other directions, and 
have the added advantage that they may be 
scored number-right. 

(6) Extensive 
more light on these conclusions. 

Jack W. Dun LAP, 
ApriAN De MELLO, 
Epwarp E. CvretTox 
TERRITORIAL NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, 
HONOLULU, Hawall 


investigations should throw 


7M. F. Fritz, ‘‘Guessing in a True-false Test,’’ 
Jr. Educ. Psy., 18: 558, 1927. 











